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J. C. WILD, WESTERN PAINTER AND LITHOGRAPHER 


by JOHN FRANCIS MCDERMOTT 
Professor of English, Washington University 


On the 8th of April 1840 the St. Louis Missouri Republican an- 
nounced that “Mr. C. Wild, of this city, proposes to publish in 
the course of a few weeks, a set of views of this city. . . . The 
paintings from which the engravings will be taken are ready for 
examination at his painting office on Locust Street between Main 
and Second Streets, to which the attention of the public is invited.” 
All those paintings have disappeared, but the lithographs from 
them mark the beginning of that notable set of early western views, 
The Valley of the Mississippi Illustrated, now the rarest as well as 
the most pictorially important lot of prints for the St. Louis area.* 

Of the early life of John Caspar Wild almost nothing is known. 
A. H. Sanders, who knew the artist in the last years of his life in 
Davenport, Iowa, identified him as a native of Zurich, Switzerland, 
who as a young man had lived in Paris for fifteen years before he 
emigrated to the United States. His known art-life in America 
began in Philadelphia in 1831 when four uncolored panoramic views 
of that city, taken from the State House looking north, south, east, 
and west, drawn on stone by Wild, were published by J. T. Bowen.* 

By 1835 (or possibly two years earlier) he was living in Cin- 
cinnati. The Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio in that 
city owns five water colors signed by Wild and dated by them “about 





1 For special courtesies and assistance in assembling these facts about John Caspar 
Wild I wish particularly to thank Virginius C. Hall, director of the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio (Cincinnati); Mary Bartlett Cowdrey, curator of the 
Smith College Museum of Art; the Old Print Shop of New York; the late John H. 
Bailey, director of the Davenport Public Museum, and W. E. Whittlesey, secretary 
of that museum (Davenport, Iowa); R. N. Williams 2d, director of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania; Massey Trotter of the Print Room, New York Public Library; 
Charles van Ravenswaay, director, and Marjory Douglas, curator, of the Missouri 
Historical Society (St. Louis); Margaret Scriven, librarian, and Alfred F. Hopkins 
and H. Maxson Holloway, former and present curators of the Chicago Historical 
Society; Clarence E. Miller, librarian of the Mercantile Library (St. Louis); Lucile 
Kane, curator of manuscripts, Minnesota Historical Society; Boyden Sparkes of 
New York; and Arthur C. Hoskins and Stratford Lee Morton of St. Louis. 

2 Add H. Sanders wrote the sketch of Wild’s life which appears in Franc B. Wilkie, 
Davenport Past and Present (Davenport, 1858), 307-310. 

3 The Historical Society of Pennsylvania owns a set of these lithographs; they 
measure eight and one-quarter inches by twelve and one-half. 
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1835.” These pictures, approximately twenty-four by thirty-four 
inches, are perhaps more interesting historically than artistically. 
They are street views which represent the “Public Landing” (Fig. 
1); “Fourth Street, West of Vine’; the “Northeast Corner of 
Walnut and Fourth Street’’; “Third and Vine Streets—North Side’; 
“Fourth Street, East of Vine.” It is probable, though not proved, that 
he did other views of the city and its principal buildings and that 
he lithographed these paintings as he did his later work in Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis. No lithographs of Cincinnati subjects, how- 
ever, seem to be extant. 

One other view apparently belongs to this period; of it there are 
three (possibly four) versions. Although not signed, they are almost 
certainly by the same hand and have every appearance of being the 
work of Wild. One, owned by the Historical and Philosophical 
Society, is described as a water color about twenty-six by thirty-four 
inches (Fig. 2). The second is a gouache painting about nineteen 
by twenty-six inches offered for sale in 1946 by the Old Print Shop 
of New York City.* Except for difference in size these are identical 
treatments of the subject. Lately, Virginius C. Hall, director of the 
Historical and Philosophical Society, has turned up a photograph 
(made in 1853 or later) of another painting ‘‘almost identical” 
with the water color already mentioned; his records for this subject 
carry the date 1833—the original of this photo has not been 
located. A fourth version (gouache, ten by fifteen inches) is owned 
by Richard S. Hawes of St. Louis; it differs only in minor details 
from the others. There has been some dispute about the dating 
of this subject, but judging from the size of the town depicted, 
it must have been done in the early eighteen thirties. It will not 
be unreasonable to assume that Wild was in Cincinnati by 1833 
and that one of these four pictures is the earliest of his western 
views. 

Apparently Wild remained in Cincinnati for several years, for 
he was entered in the city directory for 1836-37 as a landscape 
painter with a studio at 133 Main Street. But no sooner was he 
listed as a regular citizen of the place than he must have returned 
to Philadelphia. In 1838 J. C. Wild and J. B. Chevalier, Litho- 





4 See plate in The Old Print Shop Portfolio, V (January 1946), 120. 
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graphers of 72 Dock Street, Philadelphia, published a book of 
Views of Philadelphia, and Its Vicinity. According to the title page 
this was ‘‘a collection of Twenty Views, drawn on stone, by J. C. 
Wild, from his own sketches and Paintings. With Poetical Illus- 
trations on each Subject, by Andrew M’ Makin. Patrons, beneath your 
fostering smiles alone, We ply the pencil, or impress the stone; 
With anxious care, our pleasing task pursue, and paint the City’s 
‘Lions’ to your view.” The book was issued in blue paper covers 
at three dollars; the lithographs, uncolored, were about five by 
seven inches. The twenty subjects were: 


1. Fairmount, from the Basin 11. State House (Fig. 3) 
2. United States Bank 12. Pennsylvania Institution for 
3. Merchants Exchange the Instruction of the Blind 
4. View from the Inclined Plane 13. Pennsylvania Hospital 
5. The Girard College 14. Market Street 
6. Eastern Penitentiary 15. University of Pennsylvania 
7. U. S. Naval Asylum 16. U. S. Mint 
8. Alms House 17. Christ Church 
9. Moyamensing Prison 18. Manayunk 
10. Philadelphia, from the Navy 19. St. John’s Church 
Yard 20. Laurel Hill Cemetery 


Copies of this rare publication are to be found in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania and the New York Public Library. The 
latter owns also an edition published by J. T. Bowen of Phila- 
delphia in 1848, the plates of which have been colored by hand. 
During this second period in Philadelphia Wild reissued (1838) 
his panoramic views of that city; although they are printed on a 
slightly larger sheet, apparently he used the stones prepared seven 
years earlier, the only difference being in the copyright line and the 
addition of the Wild and Chevalier office. 

Once more Wild turned to the West. He must have gone now to 
St. Louis, for on April 29, 1839, the Daily Evening Gazette te- 
ported: “We have before us a very neatly colored lithographic 
drawing of St. Louis, as seen from the opposite shore. The litho- 
graphic work was executed by Mr. Dupre’s well known establish- 
ment; where the sketch was drawn and colored by Mr. J. C. Wild.” 
This print (Fig. 4), approximately seventeen by twenty-six inches, 
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is the rarest as well as the most attractive of all the Wild views of 
St. Louis from the Illinois shore.’ The caption on the plate informs 
us that the scene was “painted from nature,” but this original, like 
most of Wild’s paintings, has disappeared. 

During the next twelve months Wild painted eight more local 
scenes, which were on view as early as April 8, 1840. Twenty days 
later the Missouri Republican identified the pictures as “A view of 
St. Louis as you ascend and as you descend the river; a view from 
Chouteau’s Pond, with the king of fishermen in sight [Fig. 5};’ a 
view of Water street from below the Market House; a view of the 
Episcopal Church; of the Second Presbyterian Church; of the Catholic 
Cathedral and of the New Court House and Hotel.” None of these 
paintings can now be located. The purpose in showing the pictures, 
however, was not to sell them but to arouse public interest in the 
artist’s plan to lithograph the views for subscribers ‘with a full 
description of each drawing for the moderate sum of four dollars 
for the eight drawings plain, or eight dollars colored. . . . With 
each drawing he has preserved accurately the land marks around, 
and in less than five years each will be of double value as showing 
something of what St. Louis was.”* The work of Wild, the Daily 
Pennant declared, “should be hailed as a public benefit, and assisted 
by liberal patronage——Even the excuse of hard times should not 
be considered available in such a case.’” 

The date of publication of this set of lithographs is uncertain. 
They were surely ready in the fall of the year, for on October 21, 
1840, the Daily Evening Gazette reported that Wild had been 
“employed, for some time past, in executing some drawings on 





5 The only copy of record is that in the Stokes Collection in the New York Public 
Library. On July 8, 1839, the Missouri Republican acknowledged receipt from 
E. Dupré of a lithographed likeness of Bishop Rosati (from a portrait by Gerke); 
no lithographer’s name was given—it is possible that this was also the work of 
Wild. Both were advertised for sale in the Daily Evening Gazette for several months 
_ beginning July 17. 

6 That these two paintings were new and different views of the city is made 
clear by comparison of the litho of the 1839 view with those of the “North East” 
and “South East” views of 1840. 

7 The reproduction here is from the lithograph, of course, not the painting. The 
Missouri Historical Society has an oil by Henry Lewis, painted in Diisseldorf about 
1900, which is almost identical in detail with Wild’s litho. Apparently Lewis used 
as a basis for his picture not his own sketchbook but Wild's lithograph. 

8 Missouri Republican, April 28, 1840. 

® April 8, 1840. 
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stone, from sketches, exhibiting views in our city and neighborhood. 
They are now completed. They comprise eight views.””*® Presumably 
the venture was successful, for in the Missouri Republican of Decem- 
ber 10, 1840, we discover that Wild announced a “second edition 
of the Views of St. Louis, consisting of the eight views already 
lithographed, and four others, the subjects of which will probably 
be the U. S. Arsenal, Theatre, St. Louis Hotel and St. Louis Uni- 
versity.” The price for the lot of twelve plain was to be six dollars; 
twelve dollars colored. From these notices it seems clear that Wild 
issued his first and second editions of the Views of St. Louis as 
books or portfolios with letterpress in addition to the lithos. No 
copies of such a publication, however, have been recorded.” 

Three months later the enterprise was considerably expanded. 
On March 13, 1841, the Missouri Republican carried the announce- 
ment that Wild, “favorably known here as the publisher of ‘Views 
of St. Louis,’’’ had commenced “the publication of a work en- 
titled “The Valley of the Mississippi’ ”’ which was to include “all 





‘the most picturesque scenes, Natural curiosities, and also views 
of the principal cities and towns in the Great West; with historical 
descriptions.” It was to be issued in monthly numbers, each con- 





10 The Daily Pennant on April 20, 1840, reported: ““We have seldom been more 
gratified than we were on Saturday, during a visit we paid to the establishment 
of Mr. J. C. Wild, on Locust street. His series of “Views of St. Louis’ consist of 
eight elegant and extremely accurate lithographic prints, beautifully colored,—trepre- . 
senting among others, the new Court-House, the Second Presbyterian Church, and 
several beautiful landscape views in the = the city. The cathedral is peculiarly 
excellent, and strikes us as being one of the best things of the kind which we have 
ever seen.” The Pennant man must certainly have been in error in reporting the views 
as lithographic prints. The Missouri Republican in its stories of April 8 and 28 
mentioned paintings only. The Daily Evening Gazette of April 28 carried a similar 
report: “We have seen some beautifully colored drawings of scenes in St. Louis, 
executed by Mr. J. C. Wild, which are so wa accurate and pleasing, that we cannot 
forbear calling attention to them. They are designed to show the plan of a set of 
drawings to be done on stone by Mr. Wild, provided sufficient encouragement be 
given for that purpose.” The Gazette story of October 21 would seem to be final 
proof that the paintings were shown in April and the lithos available in October. 

11 Prints of these first issues are extremely rare. Of the first set of eight the 
Missouri Historical Society has, in color, all but the “South East View of St. Louis.” 
These prints have an overall size of thirteen by seventeen and one-half inches, with 
the picture measuring ten by fifteen and one-quarter. Six are inscribed: ‘Published 
and Lithographed by J. C. Wild at the Missouri Republican Office.” The ‘North 
East View oF St. Louis from the Illinois Shore” bears the legend: ‘Painted from 
Nature and drawn on Stone by J. C. Wild. Published at the Republican Office.” 
Stratford Lee Morton of St. Louis has a fine set of the first eight views in color. The 
New-York Historical Society also has several of these first large issues. No copies 
_ _ located of the second lot of four except as reproduced in the Valley 

ustrated. 
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taining four views, those of the first number being the ones pre- 
viously published but ‘‘reduced in size to correspond with the work.” 
Lewis F. Thomas, described as “one of the most lively and accom- 
plished writers of the west,” was to do the letterpress to accompany 
the pictures.’ Altogether, “it will form an elegant work to transmit 
to eastern friends to give those who have never been west an idea 
of Western science, western scenery, &c.” Wild apparently issued 
a prospectus at this time, for the editor of the St. Louis Western 
Atlas on March 20 declared: “Mr. Wild must revise his title page. 
The orthography of certain words that figure there is faulty, and 
should be corrected.’’** 

Nothing more concerning the new art publication was printed 
for several months. In the meantime the Republican reported on 
June 28 that Wild had made “a most accurate and handsome litho- 
graphic view of the s. b. Missouri the King of Western boats, in 
full run opposite Selma.” In the opinion of the writer “it would 
when colored make a handsome parlor ornament.” From the time 
of issue I am inclined to believe that this print was made in the 
size and style of the Views of St. Louis. The view of Selma in the 
Valley Illustrated (1842) was probably reduced from this earlier 
litho; for the Missouri, however, which was destroyed by fire in 
August 1841, a small boat marked “TWS” was substituted." 

On July 20 an advertisement in the Missouri Republican indicated 
the scope of business carried on by “J. C. Wild Publisher of the 
Valley of the Mississippi Illustrated.” He informed his friends and 
the public generally that he was prepared “‘to execute Lithography, 
in all its various branches, views of Buildings, Cities, Scenery, and 
Steamboats, &c. Also Maps, Professional, Visiting and Invitation 
Cards, Bills of Exchange, Labels, Circulars, &c.” His place of 
business was now at the Missouri Republican office on Main Street. 





12 Lewis Foulk Thomas, according to a card in the Daily Pennant on May 9, 1840, 
was an attorney-at-law. Verse contributions of his appeared in the Missouri Re- 
publican and the New Era at various times between 1841 and 1846. His Inda, 4 
Legend of the Lakes; with Other Poems (St. Louis, 1842), was reviewed at length 
by S.D.T. in the New Era on August 24, 1842. In 1847 Thomas’ Rhymes of the 
Route, in Mexico was published in Washington, D.C.; his Cortez, the Conqueror 
(a five-act tragedy) was published in the same city ten years Jater. 

18 No copy of this prospectus has been found. Examination of extant cover titles 
and title pages suggests that Wild took the hint. 

14 Arthur C. Hoskins of St. Louis owns an interesting variant of this Selma print. 
It is about fifteen by twenty-six inches, colored. Superimposed in the foreground is a 
view of the steamboat Alec Scott, drawn by Captain H. S. Blood. 
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Fic. 1—PuBLIc LANDING, CINCINNATI (¢. 1835). Courtesy Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Obio. 





Fic. 2.—CINcCINNATI ABOUT 1833. Courtesy Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Obio. 
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Fic. 3.—STATE HOUSE, 





Library. 


Fic. 4.—View oF St. Louis (1839). Courtesy Phelps Stokes 
Public Library. 
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PHILADELPHIA. From Views of Philadelphia, and Its 
Courtesy New 


Vicinity (1838). 


Fic. 5—CHOUTEAU’S POND. From Views of St. Louis (1840). Courtesy Missouri 
Historicai Society. 
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Fic. 6.—Title page of The Valley of the Mississippi Illustrated (1841). 
Courtesy St. Louis Mercantile Library. 








Fic. 7—St. Louis MEDICAL COLLEGE. From The Valley of the Mississippi Illus- 
trated (1841). Courtesy St. Louis Mercantile Library. 
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Fic. 8.—Camro. From The Valley of the Mississippi Illustrated (1841). Courtesy 
‘ St. Louis Mercantile Library. 
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Fic. 11.—Fort SNELLING, 1844. Courtesy Boyden Sparkes and Minnesota Historical 
Society. 
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Fic. 12.—DusuQuE, 1845. Courtesy Chicago Historical Society. 
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Perhaps it was the pressure of such business that had delayed 
progress on the book. The first number of the Valley Illustrated 
was ready by July 15, 1841."° The buff cover page bears the in- 
formative title: THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI ILLUS- 
TRATED in a SERIES OF VIEWS embracing pictures of the Prin- 
cipal Cities and Towns, Public Buildings remarkable and picturesque 
Scenery, on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Drawn and Litho- 
graphed by J. C. Wild, Literary Department by Lewis F. Thomas. 
(No scenes on the Ohio were published in any of the nine parts.) 
It is decorated with a picture of marching soldiers about to be 
ambushed by an Indian warrior, while, to the right, settlers are 
seen building a cabin; in the center distance is a view of the 
Mississippi. 

In addition to this cover Wild supplied a decorative title page 
which shows a party of settlers gathered around a campfire at 
night, with wagons, animals, and a lurking Indian in the back- 
ground (Fig. 6). Although the late William Clark Breckenridge 
thought these two scenes might be the work of Charles Deas, it 
is almost certain that this artist during the summer of 1841 was in 
the neighborhood of Fort Snelling; we cannot definitely locate him 
in St. Louis before November, whereas these plates must have been 
done in June or July at the latest.** Furthermore, the title page 
lithograph bears the typical Wild signature. For plates in the first 
number Wild redrew on stone the “South East View of St. Louis” 
(now labeled “View of St. Louis from the Illinois Shore”) ,"" the 





153On that day the Daily Evening Gazette announced: “We have now on our 
table the first number. . . . fit] contains a view and sketch of the city of St. Louis— 
of the Cathedral—of the Court House and of the Theatre.” 

16 John Francis McDermott, “Charles Deas, Painter of the Frontier,” Art Quarterly, 
XIII (1950), 293-311. 

17 Three more variants have been located of the views from the Illinois shore. 
Facing page 1 of De Smet’s Voyages aux Montagnes Rocheux et un année de sejour 
chez les tribus indiens du vaste territoire de ? Oregon (Malines, 1844) appeared 
Wild’s “View of St. Louis” from the Valley Illustrated, reduced to little more than 
three inches by five, colored, and published without credit to the artist. The second 
variant issue is a “South East View of St Louis From the Illinois Shore Published 
by George Wooll No. 71 Market Street St. Louis, Missouri Copyright secured.” 
This colored litho is also Wild’s—the only possible explanation of the legend is 
that Wooll came into possession of Wild’s stone after the death of the artist in 1846. 
The Missouri Historical Society has a copy on which someone many years ago 
wrote the date 1836! This print is nine and one-quarter by fourteen inches. The 
third variant is a “North East View of St. Louis” issued by Wooll without credit 
to as Knox College owns one of these prints (ten by fifteen and one-quarter 
inches). 
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Cathedral,** the Court House (all from the first lot of Views), 
and the St. Louis Theatre (from the second group). The plates 
(actual size of picture) in this and succeeding issues vary from 
four and one-quarter to four and three-quarters inches in height 
and from seven and one-quarter to eight and three-quarters in 
width; the four panoramic plates in the eighth and ninth parts 
from about eight and one-eighth to eight and three-quarters in 
height and from sixteen and one-half to eighteen inches in width. 

The second number appeared late in August. The Missouri Re- 
publican on the 25th reported its issue without describing its con- 
tents but added, “It is no small compliment to the Editor and 
Artist, that a large number of copies have been ordered expressly 
for the purpose of sending them to Europe.” The five pictures 
presented included St. Louis University (from the second set of 
Views of St. Louis), the old Chouteau mansion,” the interior of 
the Church of St. Francis Xavier, a view of St. Charles, Missouri, 
and a view of Carondelet. 

The same newspaper on October 6 announced the September (or 
third) number of the book, the appearance of which had “been 
delayed by the indisposition of the Editor.’”*° This “valuable and 
interesting number” contained views of ‘‘Alton, of Monk’s Mound, 
in St. Clair county, of Jefferson Barracks, of St. Louis Medical 
College [Fig. 7], and of the Engine House of the St. Louis Fire 
Company.” The fifth print was an extra or supplement.” 





18 The view of the Cathedral exists also as a steel engraving (four and one-half 
inches by seven and three-eighths) by J. T. Hammond, published in the first volume 
of the Catholic Cabinet (St. Louis, 1843). It was reproduced in 1843 or 1844 on 
a letterhead. See note 25 below. 

19 ‘This is the most ancient mansion in our City. . . . It is a grand old edifice— 
and infinitely better fitted for the heats of our summer climate, than the great majority 
of our more modern dwellings. . . . It has been the scene of many grave and gay 
assemblies. In it was for many years transacted much of the business of a house 
whose affairs embraced a multitude of operations, extending over a wide and wild 
expanse of country, involving heavy outlays and realizing rich returns. . . . As the 
building is doomed to fall, it is some consolation to know that, in Mr. Wild's 
lithography, its appearance has been very accurately preserved.” Western Atlas, 
August 28, 1841. 

20 “Appeared yesterday,” said the Pennant on October 5, 1841. 

21G. G. Foster, editor of the St. Louis Daily Pennant, at this time proposed to 
issue a periodical called the Prairie Flower. On October 13 the Pennant announced 
that “the lithographed prospectus for this work is now out, and our friends are in- 
vited to call at Dinnies & Radford’s to examine it. It is a beautiful thing and does 
great credit to Mr. Wild the artist.” No copy of this prospectus has been located; 
nor has any copy of the Prairie Flower been found. 
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The October (fourth) part was reported in the Missouri Re- 
publican of November 10 as including “a view of Kaskaskia, Illinois; 
a view of the ruins of Fort Chartres, Ill.; a view of the U. S. 
Arsenal, below St. Louis, and a view of the Falling Spring, near 
Cahokia.” A plan accompanied the picture of the fort. The “Arsenal” 
had previously been issued in the second set of Views of St. Louis. 

On the 11th of December we read in the same paper that two 
numbers were about to be published, but not until Christmas Day 
was the long postponed November issue mentioned again and then 
only because the Missouri Republican was printing that day Lewis F. 
Thomas’ account of the Piasau legend. Some explanation of the 
delay we find in the announcement in the Republican on January 10, 
1842, that twenty-year-old Sarah Ann Humphreys Wild, daughter 
of William Humphreys and wife of the artist, had died two days 
before. 

At last the November and December numbers, “delayed by the 
indisposition of the publisher, Mr. Wild,” were in the hands of 
the subscribers, the Republican reported on February 2, 1842. The 
first contained views of the Piasau Rock near Alton, of the mouth 
of the Missouri River, of St. Charles College, and of a prairie on 
fire. The second was comprised of views of Cairo City (Fig. 8), of 
Selma, of Grand Tower and the Devil’s Bake Oven, and of Barbeau’s 
Creek at Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. . 

The seventh number was not reviewed by the press. Officially 
the January issue, it probably did not appear until late March or 
possibly April.” The scenes represented were the Second Presby- 
terian Church (from the first set of Views of St. Louis), Cahokia, 
Illinois (winter scene), the St. Louis Hospital, and a view at Illinois 
Town (now East St. Louis) with St. Louis in the distance. 

The eighth and ninth parts (for February and March) were 
actually issued in May, according to the New Era of May 31. In 
each number were two panoramic views of St. Louis, north, south, 
east, and west, taken from the observatory of the Planters House. 
Besides the regular book issue, the Missouri Republican of June 2 
tells us, Wild made “a number of these views” to sell singly. 





22 A letter from a “Subscriber” in the Missouri Republican for March 23, 1842, 
described this number as then “in preparation.” 
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With these numbers the Valley Illustrated ceased. According to 
the cover page Wild had planned a volume of two hundred pages 
of letterpress and fifty views to be published in monthly parts (at 
one dollar each) over a year’s time. However, nine parts only were 
issued, with thirty-four plates (to which are added the cover and 
title page scenes). Difficulties of some sort developed with Lewis 
F. Thomas: the last three numbers were edited by J. E. Thomas, 
his brother.** Wild continued to live in St. Louis for at least two 
years; why he ceased publication of this interesting series remains 
unknown.” 

Attention should be called to several features of the Valley Illus- 
trated plates. In the handling of his subjects the artist allowed him- 
self some liberty. The Court House, for example, in 1840 looked 
like Wild’s view only in the architect’s drawings, for when finished 
many years later the building did not conform to all the details of 
the picture; and the Theatre, which had been opened in 1837, never 
was adorned with the portico which its builders had planned and 
sketched. It should be noted, too, that when the plates of the 
Valley were redone from the Views of St. Louis they were not 
merely cut down in size, but altered in detail. The “View of St. 
Louis from the Illinois Shore’’ is not exactly the same as the ‘South 
East View of St. Louis.” The larger issue of the Second Presby- 
terian Church is a far more pleasing picture because the full block 
to the right of the church is in view, whereas in the Valley the plate 
is cut off after the residence immediately beyond the church. 

Although Wild had originally declared that he intended to 





23 In a letter to the Daily Evening Gazette (April 18, 1842) J. E. Thomas men- 
tioned that he had “had charge of the ‘Valley of the Mississippi Illustrated,’ &c., 
as editor dating from the 7th number inclusive.” On June 4 an announcement in the 
St. Louis New Era declared that L. F. Thomas had “not been Editor of the Valley 
of the Mississippi Illustrated for the last three months.” It was probably at some time 
before this break that Wild made the lithograph from the Deas portrait of Thomas 
used as frontispiece to the latter’s Inda. See note 12 above. 

24 A collation of the Valley Illustrated by William Clark Breckenridge can be found 
in James Malcolm Breckenridge, William Clark Breckenridge, His Life, Lineage and 
Writings (St. Louis, 1932), 263-274. Copies of the Wild-Thomas volume are scarce 
and imperfect. Except for some missing title pages (which may possibly have never 
been printed) that owned by the Chicago Historical Society seems to be perfect; that 
in the Clements Library is likewise almost perfect. The New-York Historical Society, 
the Mercantile Library of St. Louis, the Missouri Historical Society, all have partial 
copies. Stratford Lee Morton has another complete copy (except for the missing title 
pages mentioned). In 1948 Joseph Garnier published in St. Louis a facsimile edition 
of the original work. 
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reissue all the Views of St. Louis in the Valley Illustrated, the 
Chouteau Pond, Water Street (the Levee), and the Episcopal Church 
of the first lot were not included in the later publication, nor was 
the St. Louis Hotel of the second batch of Views. Another print 
which was not listed among the twelve Views and did not appear 
in the Valley Illustrated—possibly his most pleasing street scene— 
is a view (owned by the Missouri Historical Society) of the First 
Presbyterian Church (Fig. 9). A colored print in the size of the 
Views, it is inscribed ‘‘Published by J. C. Wild No 9, Second Srt 
{sic} St. Louis Mo. Drawn and Lithographed by J. C. Wild.” 
From the address we may assume that it was not done in the first 
two or three years of his residence in St. Louis; for the directory 
of 1842 listed the artist at 45 N. First, whereas that of 1845 placed 
him on the “east side of Second South of Chestnut,” that is, in the 
first block of North Second Street. 

There is extant a fiftfi general view of St. Louis by Wild, which 
may be his last picture of the city. Taken from midriver, it presents 
a close-up of the waterfront; the Mississippi, however, is made to 
look like a placid lake or bay. Engraved by J. T. Hammond of St. 
Louis, it was published (a plate four and one-half by seven and 
three-quarters inches) in the Cincinnati Ladies Repository for January 
1845, as an “entirely new” engraving. This print, however, was 
extant as a letterhead early in 1844, for Henry B. Whipple picked 
up a copy when he visited the city in the first week in April.” So 
far as can be determined Wild made no lithograph of this picture. 





25 Lester B. Shippee, ed., Bishop Whipple’s Southern Diary, 1843-1844 (Minne- 
apolis, 1937), 132-137. In the original manuscript diary a number of prints were 
pasted by way of illustration; of three reproduced by Shippee, two (unidentified) 
are St. Louis pictures by Wild. One is the Hammond engraving of the Cathedral 
(note 18 above); the other is the Ladies Repository view. Whipple’s copies were 
on letterheads acquired in St. Louis; they measure four and one-half by seven and 
one-half inches, and four and one-half by seven and three-quarters. 

An additional element of confusion in the record of Wild’s views of the city is 
suggested by the report of exhibits at the Mechanics Fair in November 1841; there 
the artist showed “a lithographed view of St. Louis, colored” and ‘‘a new view 
of St. Louis, taken opposite the Southern or lower part of the city.” Missouri Re- 
publican, November 27, 1841. The first mentioned could be the 1839 view, the 
“North East” or the “South East’’ of the original series issued in October 1840, or 
the litho in the Valley Illustrated (July 1841). The second, however, if the reporter 
was accurate in describing it as a mew view, could be none of these. Could it have 
been either the painting from which the Ladies Repository view was engraved or the 
engraving itself? Or was it possibly still another picture of the city? No lithograph 
of = Ladies Repository view has ever been recorded; it forms a curious exception 
in his career. 
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How many paintings Wild produced in St. Louis besides the 
first nine no one knows. It is quite probable that he did water colors 
of all his subjects. The only example that has been located, how- 
ever, is a water color view of Carondelet (twenty-two by thirty- 
five inches), owned by the Mercantile Library of St. Louis; it is 
signed and dated 1841. 

Five years Wild had spent in St. Louis.”* In the Valley Illustrated 
he had presented many views of the Mississippi from the Ohio to 
the Missouri. He began to think it was time he pictured the towns 
of the Upper Mississippi. In June 1844 he went up to Davenport to 
take ‘a view of that place with its surrounding scenery.” Now, on 
July 25, the Daily Evening Gazette announced that ‘the sketch has 
been completed, and may be seen at the bookstore of Mr. Keith.” 
The result of this trip was probably the painting of that city 
now in the Davenport Public Museum, signed and dated 1844 (Fig. 
10). It was probably of this picture that a St. Louis newspaper 
correspondent, sightseeing in Davenport in July 1845, wrote: ““The 
bluffs below the town afford the proper point of view, and the 
artist, Wilde, formerly of St. Louis, has in a really fine drawing, 
given a lively idea of it.” 

In September 1844 Wild extended his sphere of activities con- 
siderably by venturing to Fort Snelling. According to a letter of 
introduction he carried from Benjamin Clapp of Pierre Chouteau 
Jr. and Company of St. Louis to H. H. Sibley at Mendota, he was 
setting out on this trip ‘to improve his health . . . and to make some 
sketches of scenery &c in [the} romantic country of St. Peters.” 
A. H. Sanders later declared that he had traveled with Wild in 
1846, but either he was in error or Wild made another trip in that 
year. On this excursion, Sanders reported, Wild “made a number 
of small sketches, but they were never reproduced on canvass.’”” 
We do not know what those sketches were, but Sanders was again 
in error, for at his death two years later Wild left water colors of 





26 Early in 1844 Wild did a litho view of Col. Brant’s Tobacco Warehouse and 
a litho of the Rev. Dr. Potts of the Second Presbyterian Church from a portrait by 
William C. Cooper. Daily Evening Gazette, February 24, 29, 1844. 

27 Weekly Reveille, August 11, 1845; John Francis McDermott, “An Upper 
Mississippi Excursion,” Minnesota History, XXII (1941), 22. 

28 Sibley Papers, Minnesota Historical Society. 

29 Wilkie, Davenport Past and Present, 308. 
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the Falls of St. Anthony and of Fort Snelling (Fig. 11). The first 
is lost; the last, a gouache and pastel, nineteen and one-quarter 
inches by twenty-nine and seven-eighths, has for the last fifty years 
been in the family of Boyden Sparkes of New York and has just 
been acquired by the Minnesota Historical Society.*° 

Although errors crept into his account of Wild, Sanders remains 
our principal source for the last years of the artist’s life and has 
given us our only picture of him. He wrote that Wild at that time 
was ‘‘a tall spare man of about forty years, with long raven black 
hair, whiskers and moustache, and restless brown eyes. He had, at 
times, a worn and haggard look, the result, doubtless, of ill-health, 
and a life-long battle with the world for the bare means of sub- 
sistence.” He was a man who had “neither humor of his own, nor 
an appreciation of humor in others. He looked tragedy, thought 
tragedy, and his conversation outside of business and art, was never 
much more cheerful than tragedy.’’* 

In 1845 (?) Wild painted a view of Davenport and Rock Island 
and made colored lithographs of it. Sanders said that he commenced 
another painting of Davenport which was never finished. In this 
same year he made paintings (and subsequently lithographs) of 
Dubuque, Galena,” Muscatine, and Moline. The next year he 
painted a picture of the ferry at Davenport; it is now in the 
collection of Henry McCullough of that city. Sanders described it 
at length as 


a fancy sketch which was the nearest approach to an artistical smile of 
which Mr. Wild was ever known to be guilty. . . . This little oil sketch 
represented three notable characters of the village, each of whom, at that 
time, was personally known to almost every man, woman, and child in the 
place. They were collected at the well-remembered ferry-house, and near the 
equally well-remembered old bell-post. The bell there suspended was then 





80 Mr. Sparkes writes that this picture was given to his mother about 1900 by 
the ninety-year-old widow of an army officer in Cincinnati. It is possible that an 
officer at Fort Armstrong may have bought it after Wild’s death. But there is no 
proof that the painting reproduced here is that mentioned in the records of Wild's 
estate; it is quite possible that Sparkes’s picture was painted in 1844 for a Fort 
Snelling officer and that the picture in the Wild estate was another view of the fort. 

31 Wilkie, Davenport Past and Present, 308-309. 

32 The “Undentified City’ which was reproduced as Plate 89 in I. N. Phelps Stokes 
and Daniel C. Haskell, American Historical Prints (New York, 1933) is Wild's 


lithograph of Galena. It measures twenty and one-quarter by thirty and one-quarter 
inches. 
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furiously jingled, and often with disagreeable pertinacity, by those who 
wished to call the old ferryman, Mr. John Wilson, from the opposite side. 
The ringer was generally considered under personal obligation to stand 
to his post some time, in company with his horse and vehicle, if he had any 
to cross over, so that the ferryman might with proper deliberation determine 
whether the skiff or horse-ferry-boat were required by the nature of the 
cargo. The large person of Mr. LeClaire sits in a buggy, to which is attached 
the notable old white horse that used to drag his master about the place. 
Close by stands Mr. Gilbert McKown, whose store was on Front street, 
a few steps distant, but whose burly figure and good-humored face, seen 
on any street, seemed a part and parcel of the town, and directly identified 
with its corporate existence. The third figure is Sam Fisher, as he was 
familiarly called by every acquaintance. . . . Sam Fisher was the best 
fisher in the town, a good story-teller, and had a most marvelous memory 
of past times and incidents, of facts and dates, which united to some peculiar 
eccentricities of character, exclusively and honestly his own, made him a 
conspicuous character. One of his smaller eccentricities is shown in the 
picture. He is standing with his pants drawn up to the top of one boot, 
and down to the sole of the other—using a favorite gesture, and evidently 
doing the talking, of course.** 


Wild died at Davenport in August 1846. His will, dated the 2d 


of that month, indicated his intention to settle there, for he was 
engaged to Mary Jane Wild (a cousin?), to whom he left his 
watch and chain, his breast pin, and his horse. The lot which he 
had bought in town he left to his brother Conrad along with his 
three presses, two of which were still in St. Louis. Another member 
of his family apparently was George Wild, to whom he willed his 
hunting gun. These three, all residents of Davenport, obviously 
constituted his close relatives. 

The achievements of the last year or two of his life are best shown 
by the exciting list of paintings and lithographs to be found in the 
probate file on the settlement of his estate. The inventory sub- 
mitted on October 30, 1846, and related papers listed oil paintings 
of Galena, Dubuque, Davenport, Moline, Fort Armstrong, and 
Bloomington, and water colors of Davenport, Fort Snelling, the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and a prairie on fire (the latter may have 
been the subject lithographed for the Valley of the Mississippi). 
For these the appraisers thought ten dollars each a reasonable value. 





38 Wilkie, Davenport Past and Present, 308-309. 
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Poor Wild’s lithographs apparently had not sold too rapidly. 
Still in his possession at the time of his death were ten plain lithos 
of St. Louis, eighty plain of Galena and Dubuque (that is, separate 
views of the two towns), nine colored of Galena, thirty-two colored 
of Dubuque (Fig. 12),** twenty-eight plain and eight colored of 
Moline, and forty-five plain and two colored of Bloomington. These 
were appraised at one dollar plain and two dollars colored; in the 
several records of sales they generally brought fifty cents or a dollar 
more. In addition there were several “lots” of lithographs and 
apparently ten “Miss. Valleys.” No record of purchasers was made, 
however, and one can only wonder today what became of this 
great lot. Few indeed of either lithos or original paintings can now 
be located. 





84 Copies of this colored lithograph hang in the Davenport Public Museum and 
the Chicago Historical Society; that in the latter measures twenty and one-eighth 
inches by thirty and one-sixteenth. 





THE COUNTRY STORE IN AMERICAN SOCIAL HISTORY* 


by THomAS D. CLARK 
Professor of History, University of Kentucky 


Any rural American over forty years of age and possessed of a 
sound memory often lets his mind wander back to the countryside 
and conditions of his youth. Many institutions and symbols of the 
past are reminiscent of a life of peace and contentment. There was 
the country church where he worshipped, or, perhaps more exactly, 
sat and longed to be out in the sunshine and fresh air with the 
ungodly. The country schoolhouse was surrounded by memories of 
incidents which occurred in the lives of several generations. Scarcely 
anyone can fail to recall the tender billows of love for a shy farmer 
girl or boy which overflowed his soul at country school. Occasions 
of boyish pranks, gawky adolescent accidents, and even the sting 
of the master’s switch are all blended into an azure haze of fond 
memories. But none of these surpass in memory the delights of the 
country store. 

Just as the famous caravans from the East in the fifteenth century 
brought exotic goods into medieval Europe, so the American country 
stores of the last half of the nineteenth and first decades of this 
century brought a wide variety of goods to their communities. North 
and South, store architecture was fairly well standardized. Perhaps 
this was not so true of the stocks of goods in the two sections. 
Southern stores carried many types of merchandise which had a 
fairly restricted local demand, and the same thing was true of 
northern and western stores. But whatever the variation in stocks, 
there was little difference in the fascination of stores for their cus- 
tomers in all sections. Stores everywhere smelled alike, and the 
general arrangement of merchandise was practically the same. Just 
as stock was piled onto shelves and counters and tumbled into 
corners and along the aisles in general disorder, so the odors of 
the stores were mixed. There was a common smell of tobacco, 
apples, kerosene, horse collars, freshly painted farm implements, 





*This is the text of a lecture delivered at the Ohio State Museum, Columbus, 
November 2, 1950. 
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the glaze on cloth, cheese, whiskey, asafetida, peppermint candy, 
soap, Oranges, human beings, the store cat, Hoyt’s cologne, rats, 
dairy feed, and a thousand other things which made up the stock 
of a general store. There have been few odors in America which 
have created so genuine a bit of nostalgia. Stock in modern stores 
is moved so fast or is kept so clean and separated that there is 
little opportunity for blending seductive odors of trade. 

The old-fashioned country store was a genuine American in- 
stitution carefully geared to the tempo and needs of a rural agrarian 
society which pushed its way on to an extending frontier. In Europe 
crossroad villages were dispersed at frequent intervals in farming 
country, but they were more formal than American crossroads. 
Abroad it was the church and its priests.that set the pace in local 
society, but here it was often stores and merchants who centralized 
community life. Frequently country store sites remained isolated, 
and countless crossroads have never got over being crossroads. On 
the frontier the country stores were trading posts—and they still 
are in many sections of the West and Southwest. Stores moved 
in the vanguards of civilization, and wherever furs and hides were 
sold and there was demand for goods, merchants always appeared 
ready to do business. Even before there was a justifiable demand 
for a permanent store along the frontier, there were peddlers who 
drifted through the country seeking customers wherever they might 
be halted long enough to trade. 

A great American folk type was the Yankee who traveled into 
new country with his packs of goods. James Flint observed in the 
early part of the nineteenth century that anybody with a bundle 
on his back was mistaken for a peddler, and he had to answer 
endless questions about what he was carrying with him. It was 
not from rudeness that back country people asked so many ques- 
tions, but from a desire to purchase goods. As a result of this 
feverish desire to trade, Mark Fletcher, clerk of the circuit court 
of Kane County, Illinois, impressed a cross in one side of the 
courthouse Bible and a silver dollar in the other. Protestants he 
swore upon the open Bible, Catholics he bound upon the cross, 
and Yankees were made to swear upon the impressed silver dollar. 

Scotsmen were just as aggressive as easterners in seeking business 
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and building stores. Thus it was that the country store early became 
a permanent fixture in American life. Countless modern calendar 
and popular advertising prints have portrayed the country store 
as a long, shotgun-barreled room along whose walls were displayed 
shelves filled with canned goods and packaged merchandise. A 
heterogeneous mixture of tin ware, leather goods, clothing, hard- 
ware, and household utensils hung down from the ceilings or were 
crammed into the corners. The middle aisle was cluttered with 
boxes, barrels, and bales of goods. But above all, the pot-bellied 
stove stood out as a gathering place. Surrounding the stove was 
a collection of broken-down chairs which had been whittled and 
wallowed into a state of decrepitude that made them literally defy 
all physical laws. Nail and horseshoe kegs, cartridge cases, apple 
boxes, and bales of goods and sacks of feed supplemented the 
ancient assortment of chairs as seats for loafers. An up-ended nail 
keg served as a pedestal for the checker board, which was often 
so badly worn and begrimed that the squares could scarcely be 
discerned. 

The checkers themselves were so covered with soil that many 
an argument originated because players could not tell their pawns 
apart. A pair of ancient men bending low over a close game while 
bystanders peered over their shoulders seem to be stock characters 
in the frequent painting of this scene. There were others too; the 
persistent discussers of the news of the day or the gossips who 
kept their communities both disturbed and misinformed were there, 
as were the wits with their jokes and pranks; the sport was there 
also with tales of his feats both of fishing and loving. Actually 
this is not too far-fetched a picture of the inside of the average 
country store. Perhaps there never were more inviting loafing places 
for countrymen than the stove-side of the local store in winter and 
its porch in the summer. 

A store without a porch was like a church without a pulpit. What 
the stove was in winter the porch became in summer—a community 
gathering place. Every loafer who had a pocket knife and energy 
enough to whittle and talk could always find an ideal piece of 
soft pine board to keep his hands occupied. Possibly no other 
assembling place in rural America was the scene of so much casual 
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conversation and the exchange of so much miscellaneous news and 
information. “I heard it at the store,” was acceptable prefatory 
explanation of the source of gossip and news. It was to the store 
that thousands of countrymen went to tell both their good and bad 
news. It was there that they sought help in emergencies, and there 
they bought materials to tide them over their crises. It was over 
the store telephones that distant relatives were called and told 
to come home, or officers of the law were summoned in cases of 
crime. Messages were left to be passed on by merchants, and these 
were nearly always repeated in the hearing of loafers. Men came 
to the stores to proclaim their good fortunes, to get drunk, and 
sometimes to pick fights. They came to get petitions signed and 
to air their views on politics and politicians. Often it was at the 
stores that public opinion was crystallized around issues and per- 
sonalities. Subscriptions to community charities and enterprises 
were taken. Inevitably the country store became a center of com- 
munity activity. On rainy days when farmers were bored with 
sitting about their houses they could find an excuse to slip away 
to stores to meet their neighbors. 

Just as local gossip was passed about at the stores, news of the 
outside world filtered in with commercial travelers. These harbingers 
of industrialism and the cities came in spring wagons and double- 
buggies loaded with sales kits, trunks, and chatter. Handing news 
around was a necessary adjunct of the successful drummer. A good 
salesman was ready to talk about crop conditions in his territory, 
the general world situation, the latest prize fight, happenings in 
the city, and frequently to pass on the newest salacious jokes which 
he had gathered from the lobbies in favorite drummer hotels. 

Salesmen who traveled from one country store to another pos- 
sessed a rather specialized talent for dealing with people. They 
could not be too sophisticated or they would lose their sales, yet they 
had to exhibit enough polish of the city to impress their customers 
with their importance. Their capacity for food seems to have been 
surpassed only by their love of drink. They were fond of card 
playing and pranking, and their association with women of easy 
virtue became a cliché in American folklore and humor. Actually 
the drummers were men who faced many hardships in bumping 
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from place to place in horse drawn vehicles, and in making out 
endless orders and reports for their houses. They were eyes and 
ears of the businesses which they represented, and they reported 
every significant change which came within their purview. Bed and 
board in rural hotels were often less than luxurious, and seldom 
was any of it up to the standards of even a modest home. Time hung 
heavily on the drummer’s hand and it is little wonder that he 
occasionally got into ludicrous escapades in barren country towns. 
But like postmen, salesmen went their way through rain, hail, sleet, 
and snow; they were the advance agents of a vibrant American 
capitalism. 

But back to the store. There was an everlasting attractiveness 
about it. In the shelves up front were the goods to catch the 
feminine eye. Packed away in neat assortments were bolts of cloth, 
rolls of ribbon, boxes of stockings, decorations for hats, oil cloth, 
and the ever-present thread cases. Two names stand out in American 
enterprise in J. and P. Coats’s and Clark’s O.N.T. thread. Their 
cases or cabinets were sent everywhere in America. It was a poor 
and insignificant merchant indeed who was not able to display 
from one to a dozen thread cabinets. These counter fixtures have 
now become prized antiques, and like the egret they have been 
threatened with extinction from the counters. Back of them is an 
extensive history of Scotch-American enterprise. 

As early as 1840 the black and gold labels bearing the famous 
legend “J. and P. Coats BEST SIX CORD THREAD” was intro- 
duced to the American trade, and in April 1870 the first American 
wound Coats thread was offered for sale. Customers could buy a 
spool for a nickel, or six spools in a yellow box with a six-inch 
ruler printed on the lid for a quarter. The sales cases were first 
manufactured as a by-product from the spool factory. The early 
ones were made of walnut, maple, and cherry and appeared with 
long brass strips inserted in the faces of the drawers, which bore 
the company’s name. Later brass gave way to glass and the cases 
were made larger and more elaborate. In order to overcome com- 
petition the thread companies made their cabinets more attractive. 
In an advertising campaign they gave away cards in series, but the 
cards were so arranged that a customer had to buy a considerable 
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quantity of thread in order to secure a complete set of gaudy colored 
pictures. 

Just as thread cabinets were standard store fixtures, so were the 
small glass-enclosed counters which contained large assortments of 
novelty merchandise and cosmetics. Here were kept papers of pins, 
rolls of elastic, hair pins, hair curlers, rats, switches, hat pins, bits 
of “cheap john” jewelry, garter buckles, corset laces, corset stays, 
face powder, and colognes. Countless brands of perfumes and 
colognes were offered to the trade by country merchants. None of 
them, however, exceeded in general popularity Hoyt’s famous line. 
Earlier perfumers were almost as imaginative as the present com- 
pounders in naming their products. They offered the American 
female scents to fit many moods and intents. Among these were 
“Little Tot,” “American Girl,” “Boudoir,” “Bridal Bouquet,” 
“Duchess Ladies,” “Sensible,” ““Home Sweet Home,” “Bow Wow,” 
and “Happy Families.” These brands could be bought wholesale 
at from $.25 to $83.75 a dozen. Possibly the most popular variety 
of all was the common counter brand, “Hoyt’s 5-center.” 

In the section of the store which rather casually served as a 
ladies’ department there were many other goods which reflected 
the time and taste of the American woman. Country stores kept at 
least a full season behind the popular city styles, but even so their 
stock was modern enough to indicate what was being worn in any 
given period. In the latter part of the nineteenth century heavy 
flowing long skirts and ruffled shirtwaists were offered for sale in 
varying styles and prices. Foundation garments, especially the corset 
and the voluminous underskirt, were standard lines of merchandise. 
Corsets were offered in many styles and by many trade names— 
most of them descriptive of the figures of the prospective wearers. 
Every female beyond the age of fourteen went forth girded and 
corded as though she were a bale of goods headed for an inter- 
national port. 

Tender young girls bound their lithe figures in such gentle little 
supports as “Darling,” “Little Pet,” and “Young Ladies’: Beauty,” 
while their older and more coquettish sisters strolled forth fully 
bastioned beneath such seductive binding as ‘Primrose Path,” “A 
La Spirite,” “Talk of the Town,” “Annie,” “Cousin Jane,” or the 
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“Daisy.”” Mothers and matrons appeared in public fully buttressed 
in such robust compressors as the “Queen Victoria,” the “W.C.P.,” 
and the ‘Admiral Dewey.” The “Victoria” was a rugged binder 
stoutly reinforced with steel stays held in place with canvas and 
bound top and bottom with galloon webbing. The two halves were 
pulled together fore and aft with strong laces which assured a 
rigidity of shape regardless of the careless intent of Nature. 

Shoes and stockings underwent numerous style changes. Some 
of the earlier stockings appeared to have been made for the inmates 
of a state reformatory. They had stripes running either up and 
down the calves or winding around them in spirals. A few styles 
had patterns resembling the national great seal worked into them 
just above the shoe top. But whatever the design, their artistry was 
indeed lost, because modesty forbade the showing of even so much 
as a feminine ankle, let alone the calf of a leg. 

Like stockings, shoes ran a rather wide gamut of style changes 
from flat heel and broad toe numbers to those with unusually high 
heels and tops which laced half way up the leg, and which had 
needle-point toes. It is a fact of some historical significance that 
American women won the right to go to the polls just about the 
time they got their toes and calves bound so tight, and their heels 
so high off the ground that they could scarcely stand erect to mark 
a ballot. Many a merchant can yet recall the sad mistake he made 
by overstocking his store with these sharp-toed, high heeled mon- 
strosities of the post-World War I period. 

Hats, like all other articles of female clothing, underwent rapid 
changes. In the immediate post-Civil War years there were the fancy 
flowery offerings which made the average female appear to be a 
moving garden. Later feminine fancy turned to gadgets and feathers, 
which grew heavier with each succeeding season until the ultimate 
was reached in decoration—even including a hat pin with a vanity 
box for mirror and powder puff on its head. By the nineteen twenties, 
when the egret was almost a thing of the past and millinery extrava- 
ganzas had been radically curbed by wartime shortages, milliners 
went to the other extreme of offering merchants stocks of hats that 
looked like eccentric Roman helmets fitted over the straight and 
bobbed tresses of half-starved and less than half-clothed Junos, 
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who gave the additional appearance of having become rather well- 
weathered. 

Once large assortments of piece goods, wrapped neatly in bolts, 
were stored above counters where thrifty women sat long hours 
selecting patterns with which to create homemade dresses. The 
twentieth century, however, wrought a change. Even the checker- 
players learned in many stores that their long-time possession of 
floor space about the store was usurped by new style dress racks 
which displayed ready-to-wear merchandise. Gradually the beautiful 
old thread cabinets became less used for their original purposes 
and did substitute services for money tills and filing cabinets. How- 
ever romantic but complicated the earlier dress goods trade might 
have been, modern decades brought a more sensible design in 
feminine clothing. At the same time women became more style- 
conscious even in the most isolated areas, and the country stores 
finally had to give up most of their dress goods trade because 
personal inventory liabilities became too great for little business 
men to absorb them. 

With changing times in both styles and economic conditions 
there came also a radical change in parent-child relationships. Once 
a father and mother determined what their children should wear 
and bought such clothes as they chose. The child was seldom if ever 
consulted about his clothing, and if a garment failed to fit he had 
to wear it anyway. This was especially true of shoes. In many 
localities a father rounded up his family in the fall, measured their 
feet, and set off on a shoe buying expedition. In some instances a 
man appeared at a store with an assortment of strings or pieces 
of wood with notches cut on them and he bought shoes by length 
and assumed that if the length was all right that they could be 
stretched to the proper width. This same principle applied to quality 
and colors of dress goods. Whatever the head of the household 
brought home, that was what his womenfolk had to wear. How- 
ever, it was more the practice that fathers and mothers went once 
or twice a year on all-day shopping expeditions to the stores and 
came home with enough clothing to last until the next annual 
shopping day. 

The era of the first World War saw many changes in public 
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moral attitudes and mercantile practices. Earlier social mores 
required merchants to keep much of their stock of women’s cloth- 
ing concealed in boxes and in large counter chests. By 1920, how- 
ever, most false modesty had disappeared and the entire stock of 
the store was displayed. Sales, and not social attitudes were em- 
phasized. Brassieres, panties, slips, stockings, and every other article 
of intimate feminine wear was not only put out for public view, but 
was displayed in such a way as to draw a maximum amount of 
attention. 

Down the counter from the women’s wear in most of the country 
stores were the shelves and stands which held men’s clothing. If 
the early styles in women’s clothing appear a bit strange in a 
backward glance from this period in our social history, that of the 
average man after 1865 and before 1920 was ludicrous. To begin 
with, commercially-made shoes were not designed for right and left 
feet until after 1880. It was not until 1910 that the average country 
store bought shoes that exhibited any individual style, or were of 
really good quality. In many areas of the country the coarse but 
durable brogan was almost as much a staple as were the mustache 
cup and buggy whip. Magazines today advertise without blushing— 
and without scandalizing their readers—the athletic man prancing 
about or otherwise exhibiting himself to public gaze dressed in 
brief shorts which give the utmost freedom in movement. This was 
not true of their grandfathers who voted for Garfield and Cleveland 
and bought their underwear at country stores. Instead of giving 
freedom of movement the late nineteenth century creations were 
glorified hobbles. Earlier styles of undershirts had long sleeves, 
and long rows of buttons down the front made dressing in the 
morning a dreaded task. Drawers were bound at waist and heel 
with stout cords, and because of this binding the American male 
from 1865 to 1910 and the advent of Haynes's free-fitting B.V.D.’s, 
was a wretched victim of his underwear. Their undershirts bound 
them by their fiendish constrictions about the waist, and their legs 
were hobbled. By the nineties the balbriggan type of underwear 
was popular, but this innovation only shifted a bit the points of 
constriction. After a few days of wear, the undraped male counttry- 
man who did a great deal of stooping gave the appearance of an 
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antediluvian animal whose ample hide had drawn away from a 
badly emaciated body. 

Suits were of little better styling. Jean was, until the late nine- 
teenth century, a popular material for making more durable types 
of clothing. Worsteds were used more frequently for dressup suits. 
Pants were tight-legged and long. Coats were box-backed and were 
worn fastened up to the second button below the chin; lapels were 
of black velvet and impractical. Hats ranged from the soft broad- 
brim planter types to the more formidable derbies. If the catalog 
pictures of men’s clothing are to be trusted—which they are not— 
the nineteenth century gentleman clad from the counters of the 
country store was, in the language of the age, “a real dude.” 

There were other goods on the counters and shelves for the gentle- 
men. In the novelty cases there were displayed a variety of straight 
razors which promised to dispose of whiskers with great expedition. 
Most popular were the English and German steel blades bearing 
the famous Sheffield Wade and Butcher and Sdlingen Woesterholm 
brands. The safety razor with its detachable precision factory- 
sharpened blade was unknown. It was not enough for a man to buy 
a razor; he likewise needed a strap, an individual mug, and a supply 
of soap. One of the prices of manhood was an outlay of money for 
shaving equipment, and it was with genuine pride that many a 
young man stepped up to the counter and bought these materials 
which showed him to be an adult. Mugs were sometimes stamped 
individually, but most often the country store or general stock variety 
was decorated in a way so as to please the fancy of unknown cus- 
tomers. It was possible to secure one with the picture of a fierce 
bulldog on the side, or the American eagle, a fighting cock, a 
buffalo, a horse’s head, or a lodge emblem. The average countryman, 
unlike his town and village neighbor, could not avail himself of the 
services of a barber and the personalized mug of barbershop history. 

Every country store carried lines of hardware and cutlery. Hard- 
ware assortments often consisted of heavy goods such as wagons, 
buggies, and farm implements of all sorts. Hanging from overhead 
in the stores was the ubiquitous buggy whip rack from which a cus- 
tomer might make a choice of stock and then snatch the whip free 
of the thread which held it suspended from the top of the rack. 
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Hanging nearby on the wall and from the ceiling of the store were 
bundles of buggy harness, plow gear, and horse collars. No country 
store was ever complete without its buggy whip racks and festoons 
of horse collars. In some ways horse collars and hanks of leather 
lines and large rolls of trace chains hanging from the ceiling sym- 
bolized the secure economic foundations of both stores and their 
communities. 

Kegs of nails, piles of plow shares, hammers, shovels, posthole 
diggers, axes, wedges, chains, coils of wire, and bundles of horse- 
shoes lay along the hardware counters as decorative features. Drums 
of axle grease and tanks of kerosene with their leaky and smelly 
pumps completed the picture. Tucked away in display cases along 
counter tops were the smaller and more refined pieces of hardware 
and cutlery which caught everybody’s eye. Possibly no single instru- 
ment of human use has ever worked its way so securely into the 
affections and memories of the American male as did the Russell 
Barlow pocket knife. This knife was a thing of homely beauty and 
boyhood pride. The genuine article had bone handles, brass liners, 
and came equipped with one or two blades. Long iron bolsters had 
imprinted upon them an arrow pointing toward the open blade and 
piercing the maker's initial “R.” These knives sold for fifteen and 
twenty-five cents each, and are even yet cherished possessions of 
sentimentalists who love to recall earlier days. 

Tucked away in the drawers reserved for articles of hardware, 
were the more melancholic items such as packages of handles for 
coffins and special coffin nails. There were plates for the lids, hinges, 
and other necessary fixtures. At the dry goods counter were kept 
rolls of white and black goods from which casket linings were 
made. There was also a special type of heavily woven black or gray 
material used to cover the clumsy boxes which neighbors hammered 
together in moments of death. Just as at birth country merchants 
supplied clothing for infants, they were equally as helpful in the 
passage of life. The store was for many people in rural America 
literally a place of first and last resort in the great moments of 
human need. 

One of the reasons why country merchants kept ample burial 
supplies in stock might have been the fact that they also carried 
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extensive supplies of proprietary medicines. This post-Civil War 
medicine trade is abundantly reflected in the advertising of both 
the daily and country weekly press. Both a dietary deficiency and 
improper eating habits stimulated the sale of various types of 
bitters and tonics. Possibly it might be said that a lack of knowledge 
on the part of the medical profession helped to encourage the 
nostrum trade. Failure to diagnose and to properly treat many types 
of digestive and infectious diseases led to the use of strong pro- 
prietary stimulants. Large quantities of printed matter intermixed 
with some country store records indicate fairly clearly the sales 
appeal of this type of merchandise. Among the best known national 
nostrums were “Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound,” “Dr. 
McLean’s cordials,” “Dr. King’s Golden Medical Discovery,” 
“McElrees’ Wine of Cardui,” “Thetford’s Black Draught,” “Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription,” and scores of others. There is 
almost no end to the list of pills, ointments, and so-called antiseptics 
which were offered to the public. 

Every disease known to man, and many that have not yet been 
diagnosed by modern medicine, were described in such a highly 
imaginative yet generalized manner that no hypochrondriac could 
fail to realize that he was afflicted with the same disease. But the 
poor victim needed have no fear, because he could always buy a 
medicine from his neighborhood store which would go speedily 
to the seat of his trouble and cure it—or so said an army of people 
who offered eloquent testimonials as to their cures. Before one 
can become too eloquent about the romance of the store, he does 
have to answer for its shortcomings as an efficient outlet for the 
quacks. Perhaps it can be said generally that the countryman was 
more easily seduced by the slick-tongued medicine men than his 
brother in the larger towns and cities where possibly medical care 
was more readily available. There was Lydia E. Pinkham, for in- 
stance, who kept up a running line of sympathetic chatter to Ameri- 
can women in which she figuratively took them on her lap and 
drew them close to her ample bosom and dried their tears with 
the assurance that both their pains and their fears were wiped away 
when they bought her famous compound. Few or no women knew 
that the motherly Lydia departed this life on May 17, 1883, but 
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that her spirit went marching on in the clever publicity of James T. 
Wetherald, a black and white copy advertising genius, who poured 
literally millions of dollars into the field of newspaper advertising. 
Possibly no one else ever did a more intensive job of advertising 
nationally than did Wetherald, unless it be that mastermind, Dr. 
S..B. Hartman, who offered Peruna to the American public. This 
latter genius knew the value of potent testimonials, and he stopped 
at nothing to give his medicine the proper send-off in the press and 
at the store counters. Congressmen, senators, governors, sisters of 
charity, religious workers, military officers, preachers, and even 
doctors spoke glowing words of praise for the great Columbus, 
Ohio, nostrum. 

Many drugs were offered for sale in the country stores which 
were not in the proprietary class. Among these were calomel, 
laudanum, morphine, cocaine, quinine, copperas, and blue mass. No 
store stock was complete without its rows of bottles of turpentine 
and castor oil, harmless products which were used as a laxative 
and antiseptic. Passage of the pure food and drug act of 1906 
only resulted in changes of labels and the dropping of certain 
brands of nostrums, but not the disappearance of the quack remedies 
themselves. After this date the buyer had to beware, because the 
contents of the medicines were on the label for all to see. After 
1911 and the passage of the Harrison law, entries for balls of gum 
opium and dozens of bottles of opiates in other forms disappeared 
from the invoices. 

In a generous supply of daybooks, almanacs, and calendars the 
customer got one positive return from the purchase of patent 
medicines. Many of the medicine companies resorted to this form 
of advertising. Each year a shipment of supplies of these advertising 
materials were sent to patronizing merchants to be made available 
to their customers at no cost. The calendar and the almanac were 
as much permanent fixtures of many households as were clocks 
and mantel boards. For many persons the almanac was their major 
source of information about the weather, recipes, mechanical hints, 
agricultural information, and personal health. Aside from the 
commonplace technical weather information and helpful hints, 
many almanacs were important sources of American folklore and 
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earthy philosophy. In the days before the appearance of a drug 
store in every settlement, the general merchant was a purveyor of 
some goods that made human life a reckless venture. 

Less harmful and ultimately far more cheerful was the country 
merchant’s role as a harbinger of Christmas. It would take a 
literary artist indeed to describe the happy transformation which 
came over the average general store with the approach of Christmas. 
Warmth of the seasonal spirit was exemplified in the glow of the 
pot-bellied stove. Boxes of oranges, and in regions where apples 
were not grown, boxes and barrels of that fruit, indicated that 
Christmas was near at hand. Added to these fancy additions to the 
stock were bags of English walnuts, brazil nuts, and pecans, and 
boxes of raisins and other dried fruits which stood exposed to the 
trade on counters and at strategic spots along the counter bases on 
the floor. Mixed in with the collection of fruit were small kits of 
salt mackerel, which for some people enlivened the Christmas diet. 
Occasionally sacks of green cabbage and bags of sweet potatoes 
were added to the display of delicacies. Boxes of firecrackers and 
Roman candles packed in sawdust were crowded in among cheese 
hoops and thread cabinets. Toy wagons, tricycles, doll buggies and 
houses, rocking horses, and other toys temporarily pushed more 
mundane merchandise into the background. From this Christmas 
trade the merchants received quick profits and much relaxation 
from a year-long routine. There have been few more delightful 
and memorable aromas in American history than that of apples, 
oranges, raisins, cheese, and fresh painted toys in a country store 
at Christmas time. Some people, even in this day of bountiful 
supplies of fruit, still recall their early Christmas seasons when 
oranges were seen in most places only at this time of year. 

Some merchants offered more than apples, oranges, raisins, and 
toys to their customers. A barrel of liquor tucked away in a side 
room, and a case of bottles stuck discreetly under a counter helped 
to enliven many a rural citizen’s holidays. It was not well for a 
merchant to publicize his sale of liquor, but it was most always 
possible to get by with a limited trade at the year’s end. Some 
merchants kept whiskey only for the purpose of treating patrons 
as they settled their annual accounts. 
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In many places the store served a continuous human need as 
a sort of cold “vittles” restaurant. A meal in a country store was 
and still is a memorable thing. One brand of simple and down to 
earth wit and opinion has borne the country store description of 
“cracker barrel” philosophy. Possibly crackers were shipped in 
barrels, and certainly they came in boxes. Storekeepers somewhat 
detested handling them no matter what their bulk containers were, 
because it was impossible to keep the absorbent wafers fresh and 
crisp under ordinary storekeeping conditions. However soggy crackers 
might have been, crackers and cheese became inseparably wedded 
in the improvised country store menu. Big hoops of cheese were 
necessary stock for every store. Possibly the fact that these discs 
were kept in stores devoid of refrigeration for long periods resulted 
in considerable ripening and gave them a pungent flavor, but 
however that may be country store cheese was a fine treat. Merchants 
spent considerable time inching the big yellow discs around on 
graduated ratchet turntables and chopping out nickel’s and dime’s 
worth of mouth-watering wedges. By the same token salmon, 
sardines, cove oysters, canned tomatoes, peaches, and sausages were 
top favorites on the counter menu. Southern stores reserved a long 
section of a counter opposite the grocery shelf for eating purposes, 
and many a merchant kept battered plates, pans, spoons, knives 
and forks, and other utensils for customers’ convenience. It was 
here that most countrymen learned for the first time about the 
delights of processed foods. 

It would take a considerable catalog to list all the items which 
found their way onto country store shelves. Contrary to general 
concepts, the country trade was not a limited one. Merchandise 
might have been of medium quality, but certainly the variety was 
often extensive. An inventory of the average store’s stock was 
almost a listing of basic merchandise currently available in this 
country. Missing, of course, were fancy goods and some of the 
latest and most faddish types of clothing. Lines of utensils, tools, 
arms, implements, vehicles, cloth, medicine, cutlery, and other 
staples were most often as varied and modern as could be bought. 
In many respects the country store was for more than six decades 
in post-Civil War America the most efficient sales outlet functioning 
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outside the larger cities. Manufacturers and wholesale merchants 
were conscious of this fact. So long as America remained a pre- 
dominantly agricultural nation, the general store was a major factor 
in the distribution of goods. It represented the so-called free enter- 
prise system in what was possibly its purest form. Every storekeeper 
was master of his own economic destiny. He used his own self- 
devised system of merchandising, bought what goods he wished to 
handle, sold them on his own terms, made fortunes, and went broke 
as he pleased. 

Not all of the merchant’s responsibilities were confined within 
the walls of his store. He functioned as an influential man in his 
community. He had a voice in the running of the local school, 
the church, bank, post office, mill, and politics. Because of his 
advantageous position at the center of community trade, gossip, 
and opinion, he was able to keep abreast of what was happening 
about him. Often he extended his sympathy in the form of material 
help to his needy neighbors, and on many occasions he had an 
opportunity to lead crusades for community improvements. 

World War I saw the beginning of the end of the widely dis- 
persed system of country merchandising. Just as the buggies and 
wagons in the merchant’s warehouse were superseded by the auto- 
mobile, and the hitching rack gave way to the gasoline pump, 
and the buggy harness came down from the ceiling racks, the store 
itself was at least given a staggering blow by the chain and 
department stores in towns and cities. Woolworth and the whole 
racket store trade helped to drive most of the so-called novelty 
goods off the country store counters. Better integrated shipping 
facilities brought in the chain grocery stores and their fabulous 
assortments of foodstuffs, so that many of the famous seasonal 
delicacies became everyday necessities. The old cheese racks with 
their ratchet and thick-bladed knives were moved back to warerooms 
to rust out. Christmas boxes of oranges ceased to be a thing of 
the past when Florida and California citrus growers campaigned 
to place their products in every store bin as staple commodities. 
Kits of salt mackerel and the big boxes of salt meat gave way to 
the butcher counter in the modern groceries, and country and small 
town cafés robbed the lunch counter of its customers. Proud country 
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women depended less and less upon the dry goods counters of their 
local stores for clothing. As the automobile transported them about 
a larger trading area, farm wives and daughters became more and 
more label conscious when making their purchases. An artificial 
social standard and economic sense caused people to be much less 
inclined to admit the fact of their purchases of clothing from 
country merchants except in a sense that they wished to give their 
shopping a flavor of sophisticated adventure. 

Specialization in nearly every line of merchandising tended to 
rob old-line storekeepers of their favored position in both community 
and national economic systems. Only in semi-isolated areas did they 
cling to their former status of general suppliers, but even in this 
they had devitalizing competitors. With the advent of major state 
and federal farm legislation the merchant lost his position as a 
creditor to the farmer. Customers who for decades had depended 
upon local merchants as sources of credit now sought loans from 
more efficient and less expensive credit facilities. Cash prices, clearly 
marked on goods for sale in chain stores, which depended for profit 
upon a quick inventory movement, abolished the old system of 
secret code-marking of items, and no longer was merchandise priced 
to customers to a large extent on their ability ultimately to pay 
the price for goods which they bought on an extended period of 
credit. 

Where crossroads once existed there are now villages and towns 
of ever-expanding proportions. No longer are these cities dominated 
by their long gangling store houses with their square fronts 
proudly proclaiming their owner's name, along with the virtues 
of a host of articles ranging from Carter's Little Liver Pills to 
Studebaker wagons. Now there are filling stations and short order 
lunch and drink stands. Many of the antique store houses are left 
standing like sleepy old men who linger on the outer edges of a 
dancing party which is going at too fast a clip for tired feet. Many 
of their attics house piles of account books and papers which tell 
the precise story of their former days. Too few of these records 
have been gathered into libraries where they may be cared for as 
sources of economic and social life of the decades of the immediate 
past. Many an old leather-backed account book contains a better 
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pattern of rural economy than modern statistical studies which 
treat the subject. Too, there is a perfectly fabulous story of prices. 
In those pleasant days of the 1880's eggs were six to twelve cents 
a dozen, chickens were available at a dollar to two dollars per 
dozen, hams sold for eight to ten cents a pound and bacon was no 
higher, and country butter could be had for a dime. Wheat brought 
seventy to eighty cents a bushel, and good stiff brogans could be 
bought for a dollar and a half to two fifty a pair. A man could 
even buy a fairly respectable wedding suit for as little as eight 
dollars and seventy-five cents, a hard derby hat for two dollars, and 
a fancy stickpin for his twenty-five cent tie for no more than a dollar; 
a shaving mug cost a quarter with a cake of soap thrown in for 
good will. The groom could drown his sorrows of the past and 
sharpen his anticipation of the future in a two dollar jug of liquor, 
and he could drive his fast trotting mare to the wedding in a new 
$10.95 set of harness and hitched to a $45.00 runabout buggy. In 
fact, there was no end to the bargains which could be purchased 
in those far-off days before the modern world caught on fire with 
wars and inflation. 

Although the country merchant is not an entirely extinct species, 
he has undergrone a radical change of character. Merchant-customer 
relationships have ceased to be as highly generous and personal as 
they once were. The old-line merchant knew a lot about his cus- 
tomer. In the days when the merchant was also postmaster and 
perhaps banker, he knew what mail was sent and received by almost 
every customer. He had some inkling as to the stage of love affairs, 
the location of every child who had left home to make his way 
in the world. He knew who could read and write, and who had 
to come to him for help with their letters. And what was most im- 
portant, merchants could often head off orders to the mail order 
houses. 

In selling goods in many localities even the tightest merchant 
had to observe certain definite rules of human conduct. The cus- 
tomer most often could be trusted with the keys to a warehouse to 
secure heavy goods. He could even be trusted to weigh honestly 
produce which he had for sale, and to weigh and count with accuracy 
supplies which he was buying. A wise merchant seldom weighed or 
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counted loose merchandise to the final piece or fraction of an 
ounce. To do so was to show a cheap close-trading characteristic. 
When a pair of pants was sold, often a belt was included in the 
deal, a free hat went with a new suit, and a pair of socks with a 
pair of shoes, and an extra stick of candy with each nickel’s worth. 
A biscuit pan or a bucket of lard went with a barrel of flour, and 
a tea cup and saucer with a bucket of coffee. 

For some reason the country merchant never attracted the specific 
attention of the census taker. It is in vain that one looks for statistical 
information about the rural merchant and his store, but he was not 
too insignificant to be considered by Dun and Bradstreet. Their 
listings of credit ratings for the past not only locate the stores, but 
they give some specific knowledge of the merchant's financial and 
business status. Libraries and historical societies that would preserve 
this important chapter in American history would be well-advised 
to bestir themselves before all the records are cast into the fire 
or hauled away to the dump heap. Writers of social history would 
likewise do well to remember that the history of the country store 
is not alone a story of a sentimental institution about which they 
are writing, but rather the much bigger one of the distribution of 
goods and the molding of the American taste before a large pro- 
portion of this country’s expanding population was finally coagulated 
into a predominantly urban pattern. 
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A BRAND FROM THE CRITICS’ FIRE: OR A WORD FOR 
WHITLOCK 


by WINTHROP TILLEY 
Associate Professor of English, University of Connecticut 


Now in midcentury, when so much badly needed revaluation of 
America’s literary product is going forward, seems an appropriate 
time to speak a word for Brand Whitlock. The new Literary History 
of the United States by Spiller and others mentions Whitlock only 
as a single-taxer, a “humanitarian” and an early realist, and adds 
that The Thirteenth District is “concerned with the professional 
politician.”’"* Quinn’s estimate in American Fiction, the most exten- 
sive by a literary historian, is incomplete, and tends to value Whit- 
lock’s work pretty much in accordance with its popular reception.’ 
Even Kazin in On Native Grounds makes only brief and misleading 
mention of Whitlock as the author of The Thirteenth District, 
which is spoken of in the same breath with that low piece of 
hackmanship, Alfred Henry Lewis’ The Boss. 

Brand Whitlock (1869-1934) has fared better at the hands of the 
historians than the litterateurs. A biographical sketch by Allan 
Nevins is contained in The Letters of Brand Whitlock, which ap- 
peared under Nevins’ editorship in 1936. Whitlock was born in 
Urbana, Ohio, and spent his boyhood in one small Ohio town 
after another, his father being a Methodist preacher. Following his 
gtaduation from high school in Toledo, he was a reporter for three 
years on the Toledo Blade and thereafter for three years more on the 
Chicago Herald. In 1892 he was sent to Springfield as legislative 
reporter. He met and admired Governor Altgeld and in 1893 became 
executive clerk in the secretary of state’s office. He also began the 
study of law. In 1894 he was admitted to the bar. Shortly after he 
opened a law office in Toledo in 1897, he became associated with 
and in time the close friend of Sam (“Golden Rule’) Jones, reform 
mayor of Toledo, and on Jones’s death in 1904, ran for mayor on 





1 Robert E. Spiller and others, eds., Literary History of the United States (3 vols., 
New York, 1948), II, 978, 1255; III, 150, 352. 
2 Arthur H. Quinn, American Fiction (New York, 1936), 635-640. 
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an independent ticket. He was elected in 1905 and served as mayor 
for eight years. Having retired from politics, as he thought, in 1912, 
Whitlock was appointed minister to Belgium by President Wilson 
in 1913 and served in that capacity through and after the war 
years, at Brussels and later at Havre and then at Brussels again, 
until he was replaced by a Harding appointee in 1921. So ended 
Whitlock’s public career, the brilliant success of which may well 
have helped obscure the worth of his creative work. Thereafter he 
lived quietly, mostly at Cannes, and it was there that death came 
in 1934. 

Here only his more substantial nonfiction will be given brief 
mention. The three major items are his autobiographical Forty Years 
of It (1914), which deals largely with his active political life in 
Ohio, Belgium: A Personal Record (1919), one of the few classics 
growing out of World War I,° and Lafayette (1929), which Nevins 
characterizes as “‘incomparably the best biography of Lafayette in 
any language, a substantial contribution to the history of both the 
American and French Revolutions, and a work of absorbing in- 
terest.”"* The Little Green Shutter (1931) takes for its apparent 
subject prohibition and drinking in America; actually it is a 
thoughtful and extremely readable essay on the nature of democratic 
government—an essay which would be of small comfort, in the 
unlikely event that they should read it, to those northern liberals 
so hot to cram comprehensive civil rights legislation down southern 
throats. 

Whitlock’s creative work—his true-love, as his letters make clear 
—was accomplished in two periods: from 1898, the date of pub- 
lication of his first story, to 1912, and after the long and arduous 
Belgian experience, from 1923 to 1931. 

Of the six books of the first period, two, The Gold Brick (1910) 
and The Fall Guy (1912), are collections of short stories, many 
of them stories of politics. The other four are novels—T he Thirteenth 
District (1902), Her Infinite Variety (1904), The Happy Average 


3 It is, by the way, a shock, on reading from the pages dealing with the German 
occupation, the Cavell affair, and the burning of the Louvain library, to realize that 
the rejection by Germany of the painfully slowly built moral edifice of Western 
European civilization was no invention of the Nazis. Who besides William L. Shirer 
in our day fully realizes it? 

4 Letters, \xvii. 
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(1904), and The Turn of the Balance (1907). Her Infinite Variety 
is brief and amusing. Actually it is more like a short story than a 
novel, being a treatment of a single incident—an effort to get a 
woman suffrage bill through the Illinois legislature. But slight as 
the story is, the characterization of the chief male character, well-born 
State Senator Morley Vernon, is quite skilful, and Whitlock depicts 
convincingly the uneven and shifting mixture of desire for public 
service and for personal glory which governs his behavior. The 
Happy Average is a story of a successful marriage. The Turn of the 
Balance brought Whitlock his first substantial public recognition. The 
book is a muckraker without a doctrinaire ending, such as that of 
The Jungle, which had appeared only the year before. But it is not a 
good novel, for Whitlock seems never to have been clear whether 
he was creating character and telling a story or attacking and ex- 
posing the judicial and penal systems. Essentially it is a sort of study 
of the very different impact of these two institutions on the rich 
and well connected and on the poor and defenseless. Though less 
well received than The Turn of the Balance, The Thirteenth District 
now seems a more satisfactory work of fiction. One of the besetting 
sins of novelists who have taken politics as a theme has been an 
effort to take in too much social territory, if I may so put it, to 
make large sociological and confused reflections on the nature of 
the democratic process and to offer pseudo-diagnostic statements 
about its ills. Into this pit, however, Whitlock did not fall. His book 
bears the subtitle ‘““The Story of a Candidate” and it is just that. Here 
is the story it tells. Jerome Garwood has received the nomination 
to congress thanks to the help of his political sponsor Jim Rankin. 
The local editor, Pusey, tries to get blackmail money in exchange 
for support, there being a shady spot in Garwood’s record as a state 
legislator. Garwood refuses to pay and is branded a boodler in the 
local press. His fiancée is deeply shocked. He lets her think the 
charge is a lie. Encouraged by the scandal, Garwood’s opponent 
undertakes an active campaign. Garwood persuades his mother to 
mortgage her house so that he may pay campaign assessments. 
He is elected and marries. The second part of the book opens with 
the problem faced by Garwood to achieve renomination. Though the 
nominating convention is called “quick and dirty” by Rankin in an 
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effort to get Garwood nominated, the affair gets tied up in a three- 
cornered race, and Garwood is able to win only after he has made 
some sort of secret promise to the editor Pusey. After his reelection, 
Garwood’s wife and baby pay a short and unsuccessful visit to 
Washington. Shortly after, Rankin is given the brush-off when 
Garwood appoints Pusey to the postmastership. When Mrs. 
Garwood’s father dies, almost all is left in trust to his daughter, with 
only $1,000 to Garwood. Most of this he loses in a poker game. 
Later his wife buys up and cancels the mortgage on Garwood’s 
mother’s house, still unpaid since Garwood’s first campaign. In 
financial difficulties, Garwood gets his wife to co-sign a note, and then 
angry and a little drunk, he tells her the boodle charge of his first 
campaign was true. By renomination time the primary system has 
replaced the political convention and Garwood is defeated. His 
wife pays his debts, and closes the big old house. He supports the 
ticket and hopes for some sort of political job, but she knows he 
will not get it, and is im a way happier now that the shoddiness of 
politics no longer rules his life and hers. 

Except for the introduction of certain minor characters (not men- 
tioned in the preceding synopsis) this is an able performance. It 
has depth of characterization, wit, and knowledge of the subject. 
Garwood is very much of a human being—not a highly admirable 
one, to be sure. He is weak, he is lazy, but he is not inherently 
vicious, and his questionable actions are brought about by the pres- 
sures around him acting on a not-very-strong character. Whitlock’s 
wit manifests itself in cynical observations like these: ““A conscience 
. .. is about as great an impediment to a practical politician in these 
days as it is to a successful lawyer” (p. 326) and “The Congressional 
Record, where, for the benefit of posterity, the national politicians 
keep a carefully revised record of the things they wish they had 
said” (p. 480). The author’s knowledge of his subject is amply 
indicated by the facts of his experience. Certainly this is one of the 
best novels written by an American author on the American poli- 
tician, in many a way far superior to other novels on the theme 
which have for obscure reasons been better remembered, such as 
Winston Churchill’s Coniston and Mr. Crewe’s Career, and Paul 
Leicester Ford’s The Honorable Peter Stirling. There is no more 
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tightly written and exciting scene in American political fiction than 
that in which Whitlock describes the hotly contested nominating 
convention where, as he says, “Amid all this beauty and mystery 
[of Nature}, men were fighting one another, bribing, deceiving and 
coercing one another, in order that the offices of the republic might 
be taken from one set of men and turned over to another set of 
men” (pp. 116-117). He makes you see it, feel it, and understand 
it. Alone of American novelists, Whitlock had both the experience 
and the talent to make this sort of thing come alive. 

Once the war years were over and Whitlock had recorded his 
experiences in Belgium, which must have almost written itself, he 
turned again to fiction and produced between 1923 and 1933 six 
books, in addition to two of nonfiction. Of J. Hardin & Son (1923) 
a novel of small-town life in Ohio, more below. Uprooted (1926) 
tells the story of an expatriate American girl in France. It is in many 
ways a slighter and happier Daisy Miller, with some well-aimed 
satirical thrusts at rich American vulgarians and rotten-at-the-core 
European aristocrats. It is amusing, and sustained pretty well by a 
certain consistency of tone, but it is by no means a great novel. 
Transplanted (1927) also has an international theme. It is a story 
of Dorothy Manning, a rich American girl, who has married into 
an old and noble French family, and of her adjustment to and final 
acceptance of the role which she has elected to play. It is a good 
workmanlike book, possibly at moments a bit dull, but informed 
with a quiet sort of charm. There are no quivering Jamesian spider 
webs here, and Whitlock’s French family does not take the in- 
credible attitude towards American money of James’s Bellegardes. 
Dorothy, like Christopher Newman, is better stuff than the some- 
what decadent Europeans, but she is less quixotic than the James 
hero, and has more reality as a human being. Though the book ends 
on a relatively happy note, with the birth of Dorothy’s child and 
her escape from the confines of the stuffy Paris house of her hus- 
band’s people, through this ending as through the book as a whole 
sounds a note of pathos and controlled sadness—not only the sadness 
of Dorothy's life, but of the life of all men and all women. This 
consistently maintained overtone makes the book an authentic work 
of art. 
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In Big Matt (1928) Whitlock takes up again the theme of 
politics. The central problem of the book is actually a moral one. 
Governor Blake has been elected because of the political sagacity 
of the chairman of the state central committee, Big Matt Holt. 
Under pressure and with some misgiving, Blake appoints Matt to 
the public utilities commission. Stories about graft within the com- 
mission get noised about. There is an abortive legislative investiga- 
tion. During his campaign for reelection Blake learns that Matt 
has really been guilty, but he goes on with his campaign, feeling 
that failure to press his cause with vigor would rouse suspicion. 
He makes a great final speech full of idealism and high moral 
purpose, and is reelected. Shortly after, Matt is indicted by a grand 
jury, tried, and convicted. He takes the rap to protect Blake, to 
whom he is devoted and who is in poor health. So Blake is finally 
free to be the straightforward and honest governor he wants to be. 
He goes to visit Matt in jail, wants to pardon him, but Matt talks 
him out of it on the grounds that it would be politically inexpedient. 
So Blake gets credit for being a man of stricter principle than he 
really is, and his popularity as governor is high. But he doesn’t 
feel right inside. This book is not so able a performance as The 
Thirteenth District. 

Two other books are quite different from the preceding and 
from one another. Narcissus (1931) is a brief, highly romantic 
sketch of an imagined event in the life of Van Dyck, the story being 
woven around and constituting an explanation of the qualities of 
the painting “St. Martin Dividing His Cloak.” Evidently there was 
some difficulty in getting this into print, for Whitlock in a letter 
written in September 1930 to Rutger B. Jewett, editorial chief of 
D. Appleton and Company, said: “I asked you to send back the MS 
of Narcissus. Evidently I am unable to write anything that will 
satisfy the editors of our magazines, and there is something un- 
dignified and even humiliating, at my age, in hawking about MSS. 
I will not do it any more. So send the MS back—or better destroy 
it, which would save postage.”* Yet after publication the book 
was received enthusiastically by as discerning a reader as Albert Jay 
Nock.® 





5 Nevins, Letters, 470-471. 


8 Ibid., 502. 
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The Stranger on the Island (1931?) apparently came hard. In 
September 1930 Whitlock speaks of having abandoned it. The 
story concerns a Mormon colony established on Beaver Island by 
James J. Strang in 1846. Eventually Whitlock found the key to the 
problem presented by this essay at historical fiction, a type he tried 
only this once. Writing to a friend in 1933, he says: 


I did, as you divined, take a lot of pleasure in writing that story, but I 
found it no easy job to do. Do you know I worked on it, off and on, for 
nearly four years? (The result I fear is sadly disproportionate to the time 
spent upon it.) But in the first place I encountered the difficulty, almost 
insuperable, that always arises when one tries to combine fact and fiction. 
They are two distinct worlds, and their inhabitants live on different planes. 
The real characters always seem less alive than the imagined ones, and I 
had to put Strang out of my mind, so far as that was possible, and create 
another man with another name before I could get on with the story... . 
However, I got the book done finally, and if you like it I am repaid, for 
something of the charm of that lovely country succeeded perhaps in getting 
itself into it.” 


It did indeed. And Whitlock’s general observation here brings an 
amen when one recollects the wooden generals and statesmen who 
stand stiff and lifeless in so many historical novels. 

In his biographical introduction to Whitlock’s Letters, Nevins 
chooses two volumes as having “qualities of permanence’”—the 
biography of Lafayette, referred to briefly above, and the novel 
]. Hardin & Son. One is glad to accept the historian’s word as to 
the former, and to accept the major part of his single paragraph 
of comment on the latter. But to one whose primary interest is in 
fiction this novel deserves more detailed comment than Nevins 
chooses to give, as I am certain he would agree. 

The fact is that despite its solid qualities and what now seems its 
sure and quiet depiction of the quality and tone of life in a small 
Ohio town, J. Hardin & Son made no great stir on publication and 
failed to achieve any substantial recognition. The book was only 
briefly reviewed, and in general the critics seem to have succeeded 
in damning it with faint praise, whether this was the intention or 
not. Apparently the sales were as disappointing as the reviews and 


7 Ibid., 553. 
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Whitlock was so discouraged that he wrote to a friend in May 1924: 
“I have been for weeks and months so depressed and disheartened 
by the failure of J. Hardin & Son to make any impression, or to 
receive any recognition, that I have seriously asked myself if there 
were really any use in going on at all.’® 

A little glance at the publication dates of some famous American 
novels of the time helps us understand that the coolness towards 
]. Hardin was rooted at least partly in the fact that it was difficult 
to hear its quiet note when so many literary firecrackers were going 
off. Main Street was the smash hit of 1920, and Edith Wharton’s 
The Age of Innocence, Sherwood Anderson’s Poor White, and Zona 
Gale’s Miss Lulu Bett appeared in this year also. Babbitt had come 
in 1922. In 1923, in addition to Whitlock’s volume, Willa Cather’s 
A Lost Lady, and Zona Gale’s Faint Perfume also saw the light 
of day. Howells was dead and then in the process of being forgotten, 
Dreiser was in the long silence between The Genius (1915) and 
An American Tragedy (1925), Ellen Glasgow had still to attain 
the success which came with Barren Ground (1925). Dos Passos, 
Fitzgerald, Faulkner, Hemingway, and Elizabeth M. Roberts were 
still to be heard from. In December 1923, the time of publication of 
]. Hardin, the bestsellers among American fiction are listed by the 
Bookman as Gertrude Atherton’s Black Oxen, Zona Gale’s Faint 
Perfume, Harold Bell Wright’s The Mine with the Iron Door, James 
Oliver Curwood’s The Alaskan, Emerson Hough’s The Covered 
Wagon, and Willa Cather’s One of Ours. 

It is clear that Whitlock was not alone in turning to small-town 
midwest America for material. Sherwood Anderson had already 
done three volumes on it, Winesburg, Ohio, in 1919, Poor White 
in 1920, and The Triumph of the Egg in 1921. In these, of course, 
Anderson was deeply concerned with distorted and misshapen 
egos, pulled out of shape by the force of unsatisfactory sex lives 
and to a lesser degree by the impact of industrialism. Honest and 
important as his work was, it seems now to have been a very 
special, highly personal Andersonian message. Main Street and the 
two books by Miss Gale (apostate to the theme of sweetness and 
light as dwelling in the Friendship Villages of America) may 





8 Ibid, 351. 
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perhaps be best described in a phrase as malicious cartoons, flashy, 
funny, bitter, but not very deep. 

Whitlock’s book has neither the mystical, groping romanticism 
of Anderson nor the brittle sophistication and cynicism of Miss 
Gale and Lewis. His book is, as Nevins remarks, in the tradition 
of honest realism. It has its foundation in careful observation and 
straightforward recording. Fundamentally. it has much in common 
with the literary method of the earlier Howells, but is free from 
the much-criticized Howells prudery. J. Hardin is a manufacturer 
of carriages in Macochee, Ohio, and has a prosperous business, his 
product being noted for the excellence of its craftmanship. The son, 
Paul, after some teen-age sex adventures, seriously frowned upon 
by his father (who also regarded the drinking of a glass of beer 
as a mortal sin), enters the business and assumes a good deal of 
responsibility in the shop. Mass-produced carriages at considerably 
lower prices and of inferior quality come on the market. J. Hardin 
stubbornly refuses to change his methods or the quality of his 
product. As his business declines, he becomes more and more in- 
terested in the Anti-Saloon League, regarding the establishment 
of Prohibition as a crusade, the dominating aim of his life. Paul 
makes fortunate investments, eventually marries Winona Dyer, 
daughter of the richest man in town. It is a loveless marriage, and 
he takes a mistress, a local milliner. This is no casual affair; he loves 
Evelyn. As a result of a fire in the building containing her apart- 
ment, the affair becomes notorious and Winona goes away. Paul, 
lonely and unhappy, stays in town, is asked to resign as vice 
president of the local bank because of the scandal, does so. Evelyn’s 
husband dies, and he and she plan to go to California together. 
But at this point he is offered the presidency of the local bank and 
gets word from Winona that she will come back unless he asks 
her not to. After an internal struggle he decides to keep his position 
in Macochee as a solid citizen, to have Winona back, and to terminate 
his affair. He does this, though his heart is full of love for Evelyn. 
It is made clear that since he is the kind of man his temperament 
and life in Macochee have made him, he was incapable of making 
any other choice. 

From this very brief statement it will be clear that the story 
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is not extraordinary, the special qualities of the book resting not 
in the story but in the handling of it. Though the solid craftman- 
ship of J. Hardin is given full credit, the other and decidedly un- 
lovely facets of that solidity of character are by no means over- 
looked. The work as a whole portrays with skill and truth the 
puritanical narrowness and dourness of a midwest small town, its 
distrust of any joy, its indifference to any beauty, its concentration 
on material gain, pursued within a narrowly bigoted social frame- 
work. All the persons of the story, and especially Paul Hardin, are 
pathetic in their inability to know how to live a good life. 

It is, as W. E. Woodward remarked in his review at the time 
of publication, ‘‘a real book, genuine, vital, and sincere.’ It deserves 
reprinting and rereading as Nevins says. Or should one amend the 
last word to “reading,” since ]. Hardin & Son seems to have been 
so thoroughly neglected during the frenetic 20's? 

Some successful appeals from the verdicts of American literary 
history have been taken. Let us hope, then, that future literary his- 
torians will speak for Whitlock words in better agreement with his 
achievement. 





® Nation, CXVII (1923), 654. 
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AN OHIO DOCTOR IN THE EARLY NAVY 


by Howarp D. KRAMER 
Assistant Professor of History, Western Reserve University 


Recently the journals of Lewis A. Wolfley, an Ohio doctor who 
served in the United States Navy from 1832 to 1844, were lent to 
the writer by a representative of Wolfley’s descendants. 

The manuscript material in the Wolfley Collection consists of 
the surgeon’s journals on four cruises and his diary in Paris, where 
he studied medicine under world-famous physicians and surgeons 
in 1836. The collection also contains many letters received by 
Wolfley, copies of letters he wrote to the navy department and his 
friends, essays submitted to the Athenian Society of Ohio Uni- 
versity, his expense account while in Paris, and other miscellaneous 
items. 

The record of Wolfley’s journeys to three continents, in addition 
to presenting a splendid picture of the sailing navy on the eve 
of its conversion to steam, reveals how an Ohioan from a frontier 
settlement viewed life in the more civilized centers of the world. 

Lewis A. Wolfley was born on February 14, 1807, at Elizabeth- 
town, Pennsylvania. His father, John Wolfley, settled in Elizabeth- 
town during the Revolutionary War. In 1794 he became quarter- 
master in the second company of Lancaster militia, commanded 
by a Captain Heinselman.’? About this time he married Elizabeth 
Heintzelman, the mother of Lewis. 

At the age of eleven, young Wolfley, a brown-haired, blue-eyed 
lad of fair complexion,* set out on the long journey across the 
mountains to Ohio in the custody of an older sister, Catherine, and 
her husband, Dr. William N. Luckey. In the spring of 1819 the 
three emigrants settled in Circleville, Ohio. 

Wolfley’s love of reading and learning, so noticeable throughout 
his life, indicates that Dr. Luckey did not neglect the education 





1The journals fall into five natural divisions: West Indies Cruise, Mediterranean 
Cruise, Paris, South American Cruise, and African Cruise. 


2 Pennsylvania Archives, Sixth Series (15 vols., Harrisburg, 1906-7), IV, 470. 
8 Passport description, February 11, 1842. Wolfley Collection. 
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of his ward. Certainly young Wolfley could not have found two 
more lovable foster parents. A resident of the community who knew 
the Luckeys well declared that “a more generous, clever, whole- 
souled couple never lived in Circleville. Aunt Luckey was the per- 
sonification of generosity and goodness, as everyone that lived 
by her could testify.’ 

In return for the favors bestowed on him by the Luckeys, 
Wolfley helped his brother-in-law mix drugs and roll pills. Dr. 
Luckey was an excellent preceptor of apprentices, and in his ward 
he had an apt pupil. At the age of eighteen Wolfley was granted 
the right to practice medicine by the censors of the tenth medical 
district.’ A full-fledged doctor in his own right now, he moved to 
Athens, Ohio, the home of Ohio University, where he struggled 
to establish a practice, not without success.° 

Although Wolfley never became a student at the college, he 
formed many intimate friendships with the students and professors. 
A. G. Brown, editor of the Athens Mirror, became a close friend 
of his,” as did Dwight Jarvis, who was an officer in the Ohio 
Militia and influential in that organization.* Not long after arriving 
in Athens the new doctor was invited to take part in the programs 
of the Athenian Society—a privilege not permitted to lie fallow, 
as the numerous essays and papers prepared by Wolfley for delivery 
at the society’s meetings attest. 

These essays, while afflicted with the twin failings of youth, 
broad generalization and abstract moralizing, furnish many clues 
to Wolfley’s character. His distaste for frontier living conditions 
is disclosed by his many tirades against the tobacco-filled cheeks 
and discourteous manners of his contemporaries. His preoccupation 


4W. H. Yerington in the Circleville Union-Herald (October 1887), in History 
of Pickaway County, Ohio, and Representative Citizens, edited by Aaron R. Van 
Cleaf (Chicago, 1906), 95. 

5 The certificate is signed by Samuel F. Angier, E. Webb, E. Duning, Edson B. 
Olds, and Joseph Scott, and is dated May 31, 1825. Wolfley Collection. 

An open letter of recommendation, written by the Rev. Robert G. Wilson, 
president of Ohio University, who states that Wolfley’s “character was highly re- 
spectable and that his business in the line of his profession while in Athens has 
been considerable.” Wolfley Collection. 

7 Other good friends of Wolfley’s with whom he corresponded included Calvary 
Morris, later a congressman from 1836 to 1842; Daniel Read, professor of ancient 
languages at Ohio University; and William Medill, governor of Ohio in 1854. 

8 His friendship with Jarvis was probably responsible for Wolfley’s acceptance of 
an adjutant’s commission in the militia in 1828. Seemingly he developed little 
interest in the organization and resigned his commission two years later. 
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with two themes is especially noticeable. The first was his devotion 
to the Christian religion; throughout his life Wolfley remained a 
staunch member of the Presbyterian Church. The other was the 
future, particularly Ais future. An undertone of bafflement and 
frustration seems ever present in his writings. He kept asking 
himself: “What have I done that’s worth the doing? What have I 
learn’d that’s worth the learning?” 

In the fall of 1829 he gave up his practice in Athens and moved 
to Cincinnati, where he matriculated at the Ohio Medical College on 
November 2.° Daily throughout the winter and following spring this 
tall young man listened attentively to the brilliant anatomy lectures 
of Jedediah Cobb.*° From other members of the capable faculty he 
took courses in chemistry and pharmacy, materia medica, surgery, 
obstetrics, and the theory and practice of medicine.** In June Wolfley 
received a diploma of graduation. 

He did not return to Athens but settled in Lancaster, Ohio, a 
community of fifteen hundred citizens. Renting an office on Main 
Street near the courthouse, he offered “his professional services to 
the citizens of Lancaster, and vicinity.” 

While Wolfley waited for the inhabitants to avail themselves of 
this opportunity for medical attention, he had many hours which 
could be used for reading. The many travelers’ tales of foreign 
parts which came under Wolfley’s eyes had an irresistible appeal to 
the romantic side of his nature. As with youths the world over, travel 
enticed as a method of escape from the humdrum of life. While in 
Lancaster “there are many nice people,” he wrote to Leon Longue- 
mare, a friend of his in Gallipolis, “I am living like an anchoret.” 
Then he expressed his longing to see Paris: 


While I am content at Lancaster I still think of Paris. I am young, I 
believe I could become a citizen of the world. . . . I should like to travel 
over the world for five years. After this I would buy a little farm—then 
I would settle there and I would marry and—then—I would die.** 





® Registrar's office of the College of Medicine, University of Cincinnati. 

10 See Otto Juettner, Daniel Drake and His Followers (Cincinnati, 1909), 124-126, 
for a brief biographical sketch of Jedediah Cobb. 

11 Admittance cards to courses at the Ohio Medical College. Wolfley Collection. 

12 The Lancaster Gazette, April 5-19, 1831, contained a series of advertisements 
inserted by Wolfley. 

18 Wolfley to Leon Longuemare, Lancaster, July 26, 1831. Wolfley Collection. 
Somewhere Wolfley had picked up a creditable knowledge of French, and this letter 
was written in that language. 
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This aspiration to become “‘a citizen of the world,” however, 
was not the only motive behind Wolfley’s decision to join the navy. 
The life of a country doctor required first of all a good constitution, 
then patience in the matter of pay. Wolfley had neither of these 
qualities. At the end of his first short voyage as a naval surgeon, he 
explained that he had entered the navy to put an end to “this riding 
about through mud, and rain, losing sleep at nights and being called 
out of a warm bed, to go and attend to some worthless vagabond.” 
Once in the navy, there would also be an end to all dunnings for 
fees, for “it was cash down pay, when you chose to demand it.”** 

In Lancaster circumstances shaped themselves to favor Wolfley’s 
chances of successfully applying for a commission in the navy. He 
was courting Eleanor Ann Irvin, daughter of William W. Irvin, a 
former supreme court judge of Ohio, and a congressman at Wash- 
ington at this time.** He also became well acquainted with Senator 
Thomas Ewing, who lived in Lancaster.** In late 1831 or early 1832 
Wolfley made use of these contacts to apply for a position as naval 
surgeon. With such influential political support, it was not sur- 
prising that on June 22, 1832, he received his commission as surgeon 
in the United States Navy. A month later Wolfley found in his mail 
instructions to report for duty on the sloop Sz. Louis at Norfolk, sail- 
ing to join the West Indies squadron in October. He resigned his 
position as secretary of the 13th district of the Medical Society of 
Ohio,” and took leave of his family and friends. 

On October 31, 1832, the St. Louis, Captain John T. Newton 
commanding, hauled up anchor and in company with the sloop 
Vandalia tacked her way out of Hampton Roads. Wolfley planned 
to keep a personal journal of the cruise, and he began his entries 


14 Journal of the West Indies Cruise, December 31, 1832. Wolfley Collection. 

15 William W. Irvin (1778-1842) moved to Lancaster from Charlottesville, Va., 
about 1801. He was a judge of the Ohio Supreme Court, 1810-16; speaker of the 
Ohio House of Representatives in 1825 and 1826; and a Democratic member of the 
21st and 22d congresses (March 4, 1829, to March 3, 1833). He retired to his 
farm near Lancaster after his defeat for reelection, where he engaged in agti- 
cultural pursuits until his death on March 28, 1842. 

16 Thomas Ewing (1789-1871) graduated from Ohio University in 1815; prac- 
ticed law in Lancaster until elected as a Whig to the United States Senate (1831-37); 
and afterwards became secretary of the interior under President Taylor (1849-50). 
He was appointed secretary of war by President Johnson on February 22, 1868, but 
the senate refused to con the appointment. 

17 Wolfley had been elected to this office at the annual meeting on May 29, 1832. 
Lancaster Gazette, June 28, 1832. 
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a week before sailing. He started this diary with two purposes in 
view. First, he hoped in this way to accustom himself to writing, 
and second, he expected to use “his running thoughts and un- 
digested observations” at some future date to recall this part of 
his life. He remained faithful to his avowed purposes. Scarcely 
a day passed without an entry of some sort being made. While at 
first he recorded his thoughts and reflections at great length and 
with prosy solemnity, this tendency abated as time went on, to be 
replaced by more matter-of-fact observations of the daily happenings 
about him. His journals, however, lacked the candidness of a diary 
composed for the amusement and entertainment of the writer alone, 
because Wolfley expected others to read what he put down.** Thus 
he refrained from recording any personal information concerning 
the ship’s company. He failed to mention by name his fellow officers, 
even Surgeon Augustus A. Adee,” who instructed him in his new 
duties. By nature an introvert and dreamer, Wolfley confined his 
remarks mainly to his own thoughts and feelings. 

During the first week on the open sea this Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania farmer boy reveled in his new life. He loved to stretch out 
on the bowsprit, idly watching the prow of the vessel push the 
water aside while quotations from Byron’s Don Juan came bubbling 
to his lips. On clear nights he usually mounted to the poop deck 
over the rudder, where he rhapsodized on the beauty of the starlit 


- sea. Were his friends at home thinking of him, he wondered, pictut- 


ing him here upon the “faithless sea”? Or did they suppose him 
safe on some foreign shore “after being exposed to the perils of 
the ocean” ? 

When the first Sabbath at sea came, Wolfley replaced the grey 
or brown drilling trousers which he ordinarily wore on shipboard 
with more formal white pantaloons. The short jacket of week days 
gave way to a dark blue cloth coat set off by a strip of half-inch lace 
around the cuff.”” The crew also donned their best dress. Wolfley 





18 “Such friends as may happen to glance over these notes.” Journal of the African 
Cruise, August 9, 1843. Wolfley Collection. 
19 Augustus A. Adee was — a surgeon’s mate, July 15, 1824; became a 
surgeon on January 3, 1828; and died on February 23, 1844. 
20Naval General Order, December 24, 1834, signed by Secretary of the Navy 
ree Dickerson, prescribing changes in uniform dress. Broadsheet in Wolfley 
ection. 
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thought their uniform simple but beautiful. It consisted of a white 
tarpaulin hat with black ribbon band, a white shirt with blue nankeen 
collar trimmed with four white stripes along the edge, a blue sailor 
jacket, and black shoes or pumps. Sunday brought no cessation of 
duties, merely a brief recess in the daily routine of ship’s life while 
Captain Newton held a short religious service before the assembled 
crew. 

The sloop sailed along the route traveled by Columbus, and 
Wolfley, who was reading Irving’s Life of Columbus, noted with 
keen interest that the indications of land which gave so much 
encouragement to Columbus were repeating themselves before his 
eyes. He displayed almost as much eagerness to sight land as 
Columbus, partly because of his desire to set foot on foreign soil 
for the first time in his life, and partly to feel the solid ground 
under his legs once more. 

By the time the S¢. Louis reached the Caribbean and anchored 
at Cape Haitien for three days, Wolfley was heartily sick and tired 
of life at sea. “Nothing daunts a sailor,” sang Wolfley exultantly 
on starting the cruise, but when he said this he had not taken into 
account seasickness. From the moment he put foot on deck he 
became a victim of this debilitating malady. He continually com- 
plained of his queasiness, caused by “nausea Marina.” After a bad 
siege he wrote despondently: ‘My suffering with this salt water 
malady almost induces me at times to forswear . . . all salt water 
life, and to return to terra firma.’ He concluded to “stick it out a 
while longer” in the hope that he could overcome this weakness. 
He never did while on the St. Louis, although he sounded one 
cheerful note on the subject during the cruise. “I suffered very much 
{from seasickness} until noon when I partook of a dinner of Cod-fish 
and potatoes since which time I have felt it but little.” A unique 
remedy, to say the least! 

On December 6, thirty-eight days out of Norfolk, the sloop cast 
anchor at the Pensacola navy yard. Homesick and physically wasted 
by the frequent assaults of seasickness, Wolfley obtained permission 
to move to the naval hospital on shore until he regained his health. 
He did not mend rapidly enough, however, to reembark on the 
St. Louis when it put out to sea a month later. 
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On the last day of 1832, as he sat in his hospital room looking 
out upon a dismal, rain-swept landscape, he experienced a poignant 
feeling of disappointment. His morbid self-inspection returned. 
He had gone to sea to escape the hardships of a country doctor's 
existence and to avoid the necessity of dunning patients. Could he 
truthfully say it was worth the thirty dollars a month he received? 
Had he bettered his position in the world, his enjoyment of life? 


What a paradise I was to live in—at least a paradise of negatives. Well, 
I did enter the navy. I got my cash to be sure, but then there is the loss 
of the society of my friends. . . . No sooner was I sacrificing [myself} to the 
old god Neptune than all the pleasures of a country life rose up to view, 
as if to torment me, for my ingratitude towards them. I called to mind the 
many pleasant rides I had made into the country, visiting the sick, ad- 
ministering to their relief, receiving their thanks, and obtaining their 
gratitude for life. . . . But now at sea—no fields of waving grain, no 
beautiful gardens, no fine meadows, no smoothly gliding streams, no 
pleasant walks, and no country visiting parties to delight me—nothing but 
the same rolling motion, the same heaving and heaving of the stomach, 
and loathing of food. 


While resting at Pensacola, Wolfley sent two requests to the 
secretary of the navy for a transfer to the U. S. S. Delaware, a ship-of- 
the-line scheduled for Mediterranean duty in the summer. In late 
March, before hearing from the navy department, he left for home. 
He reached Cincinnati on April 25. Wolfley scarcely had time to 
greet his family and friends before he received orders to report to 
the Delaware, in dock at Norfolk. 

The U. S. S. Delaware, 92 guns, was one of the largest vessels 
in the United States Navy. It measured 210 feet in length, and 
more than nine hundred seamen and marines were needed to man 
this floating fortress. The ship carried four doctors.” 

Wolfley could consider himself fortunate in having received this 
billet on the Delaware. The navy department was flooded with 
applications for transfers whenever a first-rate ship was assigned 
to European waters, for service with the Mediterranean squadron 
was highly prized by officers because of the chance it gave them 
to travel in Europe.” Wolfley was eager for duty on this ship-of- 





21 Niles’ Weekly Register, September 7, 1833. 
22 Gardner Weld Allen, ed., Papers of Commodore Hull (Boston, 1929), 87. 
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the-line for another reason. His attacks of seasickness would be less 
severe on a vessel of the Delaware’s size. 

This opinion became substantiated when the ship, Captain Henry 
E. Ballard in command,” left New York harbor on August 14, 1833. 
Wolfley hardly realized he was at sea, so steady and comfortable 
was the vessel, and he soon fell into a pleasant routine. For the 
first time he really enjoyed his life on board ship. Each morning 
at seven, when he awoke, his loblolly boy brought him water with 
which to wash and shave. Breakfast was at eight and afterwards 
he promenaded the deck until the ringing of the “sick bell” at 
nine. The list of patients stayed well below the fifty mark during 
the four week crossing to Cherbourg, so his professional duties re- 
quired little of his time. He devoted most of his mornings to 
reading or writing, as he felt inclined. After the noon meal he 
chatted with his fellow officers on deck or, if he could find an 
opponent, played chess. Often he took a nap at this hour. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon everyone assembled on the quarter deck 
to attend prayers. Wolfley enjoyed this ceremony. A feeling of awe 
stole over him as he viewed the setting: the ship driving along at 
nine or ten knots under full sails, the crew on the main deck with 
bowed heads, and no sound to be heard but the whistling of the 
breeze through the rigging and the splash of waters thrown aside 
from the bow of the ship. 

As soon as the prayer ended, the seamen carried their hammocks 
from the upper deck, where the bedding had been airing, to the 
lower gun deck. Here the sailors swung up their hammocks, making 
them ready for turning in that night. While this was going on, the 
officers and guests of the ship remained on deck and had tea. 
Afterwards the band stationed itself on the poop, and waltzes and 
cotillions were stepped off to its music. Wolfley took little part in 
these dances, which were a “fashionable amusement’ among his 





23 Henry E. Ballard joined the navy on April 2, 1804. His rank was raised to that 
of captain in 1825. He died on May 23, 1855. 

24 See T. O. Selfridge, ‘Extracts from the Letters of Lieutenant T. O. Selfridge, 
Written in 1833, During a Cruise of the ‘U. S. S. Delaware,’ United States Naval 
Institute Proceedings, LIII (1927), 184-187. “We have prayers every evening, a cere- 
mony that I have never seen observed in any other of our vessels of war,” Selfridge 
wrote. Wolfley’s description agrees closely with that of Selfridge. 
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fellows, but found greater enjoyment in watching the sailors dance 
their jigs and contres on the spar deck. 

But his thoughts and interests were centered more on Europe 
than on the entertainments of life aboard ship. When the Delaware 
docked at Cherbourg on September 11, 1833, he rushed ashore to 
observe and comment. His first impression as he strolled about the 
town was the fixed character of the civilization. “There are certain 
rules and habits which have been customary from time immemorial 
and these and the people continue unchanged,” he wrote. The 
people seemed happy and content, he noted as he looked about him, 
probably because they were accustomed to this kind of government. 
In his mind he compared it with the United States, where lived 
“the most disorderly people in the world,” and where the only 
safeguard against outright anarchy was education. He felt sure a 
rigid, fixed society would not work in America; it would only 
make the people more disorderly and discontented, and eventually 
lead to the rule of a tyrant in order to do away with the arbitrary 
sway of confusion and discord. 

On several of Wolfley’s trips to shore he hired a horse and rode 
out into the country. This gave him a chance to observe the living 
conditions of the peasants. In no way did they live as well as the 
common people in the United States, he commented. Yet in some 
respects, he confessed, they must be acknowledged superior to the 
American farmer. The peasants’ frugality; the modesty of the 
women; the absence of impolite curiosity, so prevalent in the United 
States; the courtesy shown to strangers: all impressed Wolfley 
favorably. These qualities developed from necessity, he supposed, 
where men lived so close together. 

The Mediterranean squadron wintered at Port Mahdén, Minorca. 
In no time at all Wolfley was drawn into a whirl of social engage- 
ments. Picnics, masquerades, theatre-going, hunting, dancing lessons, 
dinner parties, and short excursions about the island succeeded in 
filling his every available moment. He finally discontinued keeping 
his journal, so completely did this constant round of activity 
monopolize his time. 

By springtime Wolfley wearied of this social life; he enthusias- 
tically greeted the coming of May and the imminent departure of 
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the Delaware. The squadron planned to encircle the Mediterranean, 
and Wolfley looked forward expectantly to this tour, for it would 
give him an opportunity to become acquainted with the centers of 
culture of the ancient world. 

The Delaware called at Toulon, Marseilles, Leghorn, Naples, 
Alexandria, Jaffa, and Malta. At each port Wolfley crowded in as 
much sightseeing as time permitted. His appetite for art galleries, 
palaces, cathedrals, and ancient ruins never seemed to become sated. 
He particularly enjoyed an inland trip to Jerusalem, but his pleasure 
in this pilgrimage was soon dimmed by the outbreak of smallpox 
aboard the vessel—quite understandably so, for he became a victim 
of this disease. He had scarcely recovered from his illness when 
the ship reached Port Mahon, in October 1834, only to find cholera 
raging ashore. Within a few weeks the dreaded plague had struck 
among the crew of the Delaware, and Wolfley was busy twenty-four 
hours a day treating the sick.** He had no time for his journals, and 
not until March could Wolfley leave the temporary hospital estab- 
lished on Kings Island in the harbor of Mahdén and return to his 
quarters on the orlop deck of the Delaware. 

In the summer of 1835 the squadron sailed on another tour of 
the Mediterranean. Wherever the vessels cast anchor, Wolfley by 
questions and observation added to his treasured fund of knowledge 
concerning the history and customs of the country. His journal 
became the repository for this information. Often he wrote late 
into the night to fill page after page with a detailed account of 
his sightseeing activities.”° 

His desire to become a citizen of the world had been achieved. 
He wrote that he could now associate with dukes and duchesses and 
feel himself ‘‘perfectly at ease and at home,” and he felt that his 
contact with European civilization had provided him with a back- 





25 Cholera, from the moment of its appearance in Europe -in 1830, excited Wolfley’s 
professional interest. In the Wolfley Collection are three papers on this disease, two 
of them concerned primarily with its nature and means of propagation, the third 
with its treatment. This last was written after Wolfley’s experience with cholera at 
Port Mahén. These papers are good summaries of the opinions on cholera prevailing 
in Wolfley’s day. For accounts of the cholera epidemic of the 1830's, see Daniel 
Drake, An Account of the Epidemic Cholera As It Appeared in Cincinnati (Cin- 
cinnati, 1832); House Executive Documents, 43 cong., 2 sess., No. 95; John Sharpe 
Chambers, Conquest of Cholera (New York, 1938). 

26 New ports of call on this second tour were Gibraltar, Tripoli, and Palermo. 
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ground of culture which could stand the strain of any conversation, 
no matter how heavily intellectual it might be. 

When in early October the Delaware weighed anchor and set 
the course for the United States, Wolfley had seldom been happier. 
He rejoiced each time a fresh breeze swelled the sails. “The next 
move will be the grand move for home,” he thought joyfully at 
Port Mahon, where the Delaware had stopped on her last Medi- 
terranean call. Sitting with his open diary before him, he amused 
himself for awhile by imagining his homecoming—the tears and 
smiles of welcome for him and his unbounded delight at meeting 
his friends again. ‘How I shall enjoy myself,” he exulted. 

Four days later, on October 27, 1835, Wolfley suddenly decided 
not to return with the ship, but to satisfy another and apparently 
even stronger desire of his. He resolved to study medicine in Paris, 
the center of the medical world. Thus, three weeks later, he stood 
on shore and sorrowfully watched the Delaware’s sails dwindle 
into the distance. 

In Paris Wolfley quartered at No. 18 Rue de l’Ancienne Comédie. 
He applied himself industriously to his studies. His daily routine 
varied little. Awake and through breakfast at the Café Procope by 
seven,”’ or earlier, he usually went first to the Hépital de la Charité 
to watch the famous surgeon Armand Velpeau* operate. Leaving 
at the end of the morning, he employed the hours from noon ‘to 
three in listening to lectures at the Ecole de Médecine, following 
Roux” through the wards at the Hétel Dieu, or visiting other hos- 
pitals. In the evening he usually accompanied some American friends 
to the restaurant at the Palais Royal, where for forty sous he could 
obtain an excellent dinner.*° After the meal Wolfley returned to 
his rooms to read or study. On rare occasions he saw an opera or 
attended a party which lasted into the small hours of the morning. 





27 The Café Procope was located across from Wolfley’s rooms. This famous café 
had been a gathering place for Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and other beaux esprits 
of the eighteenth century. 

28 Alfred Armand Velpeau (1795-1867) was a professor of clinical surgery in 
Paris and one of the great surgeons of the day. 

29 Philibert-Joseph Roux (1780-1854) became surgeon at the Hdpital de la Charité 
in 1810, and later at the Hétel Dieu. After the death of Dupuytren, in 1835, he was 
considered the most eminent French surgeon. He specialized in articulate resections. 

8° Frances Trollope, Paris and the Parisians in 1835 (New York, 1836), 24. 
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On days following these infrequent dissipations, he seldom called 
at the hospitals but remained at home and rested. 

He kept a detailed account of his expenses while in Paris. The 
sums he paid for medical instruction were carefully recorded. To 
Velpeau he gave twenty-seven francs for the privilege of watching 
him operate, while a private course in dissecting cost thirty francs. 
His personal expenditures were kept at a minimum. His monthly 
outlay averaged about three hundred francs, an amount well within 
his budget he noted with satisfaction in April. “Thus far we run 
before the wind,” he commented. 

In the clinics Wolfley witnessed countless surgical operations, 
the majority confined to amputations, fistulas, cataracts, dropsy, and 
hernia. Because of the many deaths which followed amputations, 
Wolfley criticized both Roux and Velpeau for operating so fre- 
quently. Another thing which astonished him was the opinion ex- 
pressed by both men that an amputation of a finger was as dangerous 
as severing a limb near the trunk of the body. Apparently Wolfley’s 
experience had been just the reverse. Velpeau, in addition, held 
the view that amputations were less likely to be fatal to the sickly 
than the strong and healthy. “In the former,” this physician told 
Wolfley, “the removal of a limb acts like the lopping off [of] 
supernumerary branches of a tree, the life of the whole becomes 
more robust.” As Velpeau continued to lose patient after patient 
from infection following minor operations, he became visibly 
annoyed, finally blaming his bad luck on the unfavorable weather 
conditions for operating. 

Wolfley did not agree with Velpeau’s weather hypothesis. He 
noted that in deaths which resulted after the removal of a finger 
there was seldom any sign of inflammation around the wound and 
the bone usually seemed sound. Velpeau attributed these deaths 
“to the fluids of the body, to absorption of pus, or to some unknown 
cause.” Wolfley inclined toward the unknown cause as the respon- 
sible agent, saying: 


There is something very-strange in this, to me something unaccountable. 
Lately there have been no less than three or four deaths consecutive to 
operations of fingers (amputated) in this hospital. And but a few days 
ago I saw a man who came into the Hotel Dieu in the morning, having 
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received an injury which caused the amputation of three of his fingers. 
He was a healthy robust-looking man. In a day or two he was seized with 
shivering followed by fever and is now in a state of raging delirium, tied 
down in bed. What can be the cause of these unfortunate symptoms from 
simple amputations ? 


He would have given much to know the answer, for it puzzled 
him considerably. Yet he speculated—and very soundly—on the 
eventual solution of this mystery. The original cause of many 
diseases, he felt, was some foreign matter carried in the blood 
stream. “Even in acute diseases I believe there is foreign matter 
introduced into the blood vessels,” he wrote in his notes. Were not 
fevers and coated tongues and cloudy urine but the efforts of the 
body to eliminate or set free this contaminating substance? 

As the days grew warmer, Wolfley wished for nothing better 
than to start for home. The news from America which reached him 
through the columns of the newspapers distressed him exceedingly. 
He shook his head sorrowfully as he glanced through the papers, 
which appeared to contain nothing but accounts of “mobs, riots, 
election murders—even lynchings!’’ To his recollection he could 
recall in his time no such lack of respect for law and order, no 
such want of political honesty, as was registered in the columns of 
the American press. The increase of depravity had been frightfully 
rapid within the few years he had been abroad, it seemed to him. 
Wolfley loved his country and its institutions too deeply not 
to be concerned by what was occuring there; all these “horrible” 
accounts of disorder made him want to see for himself what had 
happened in his absence. 

Yet it was with a certain regret that he said goodbye to Paris 
when he left on July 11, 1836. He arrived at London a week later. 
On August 9 he sailed from Liverpool on the packet Susquehanna, 
Captain Cropper in command. Upon landing in America, Wolfley 
proceeded at once to Circleville. 

Shortly after his return he received notice from the navy depart- 
ment to appear for examination before the board of naval surgeons, 
scheduled to convene in Washington on the first of November. He 
started east almost immediately. However, the stage coach in which 
he was riding had an accident, and Wolfley pulled himself out of 
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the wreckage to find his arm fractured in two places. Despite the 
pain, he continued to Washington and took his examination. He 
passed easily, ranking fourth in a list of nine in line for promotion 
to the position of full surgeon.* 

On his return to Ohio he asked Eleanor Ann Irvin to marry him, 
and she accepted his proposal. On Wolfley’s thirtieth birthday, 
February 14, 1837, they were married.” It was a happy marriage; 
throughout the remainder of his life Wolfley spoke devotedly and 
lovingly of “his Ellen.” 

During 1837 and 1838 Wolfley remained on the list of surgeons 
awaiting orders. In this period he became the father of a young 
son, named William Irvin after the child’s grandfather. 

At the close of 1838 the Ohio State Penitentiary desperately 
needed a competent physician. The number of deaths among the 
inmates, twenty-five during the preceding twelve months, had 
aroused some criticism. The three directors of the institution pointed 
out in extenuation that often “a disease assumes an epidemic 
character in a crowded prison, or a garrison of soldiers, when its 
epidemic qualities is scarcely perceived among the citizens of the 
surrounding country.’** 

Two of the three directors of the penitentiary were Samuel 
McCracken of Lancaster and Joseph H. Olds of Circleville, both 
good friends of Wolfley.** In their dilemma they evidently turned 
to him for help, beseeching him to straighten out the medical 
situation at the penitentiary. Since he had had experience in fighting 
epidemics on shipboard, he would know how to cope with the prob- 
lem of a large group confined in limited quarters. Wolfley finally 
accepted the proffered appointment.** 

At the end of six months, when Wolfley made out his report 
before leaving, he could boast of a decided improvement in con- 


31 Niles’ Weekly Register, December 24, 1836. 

32 Lancaster Gazette, February 16, 1837. 

33 Executive Documents, 38 Ohio General Assembly, No. 23, p. 5. 

34 Samuel F. McCracken was president of the Zanesville-Maysville road and a 
successful dry-goods merchant in Lancaster. Joseph H. Olds was a successful lawyer 
and politician of Circleville. President of the Circleville bank, he acquired a con- 
siderable fortune in his lifetime. He was frequently a member of the Ohio legis- 
—. Dr. E. B. Olds, who served his apprenticeship under Dr. Luckey, was his 
rother. 

85 A month after Wolfley assumed his new duties the stipend was boosted from 
two hundred to five hundred dollars a year. Laws of Ohio, XXXVII (1839), 30. 
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ditions at the penitentiary. In this period only five deaths occurred.” 
Nevertheless, much remained to be done, and Wolfley doubtlessly 
would have preferred to continue his work for a while longer. His 
efforts seemed to win the appreciation of state officials, for when 
a vacancy became open in the directorate of the Ohio Lunatic 
Asylum, completed but a year before, Governor Wilson Shannon 
appointed Wolfley to fill this post.*” 

He became a director of the lunatic asylum in April. A month 
later he received orders from the navy department to report without 
delay to the naval asylum in Philadelphia, for duty in that establish- 
ment. 

After four months in Philadelphia, Wolfley received orders to 
report to the U. S. S. Enterprise. However, his health was adjudged 
too delicate to withstand the rigors of a cruise, so he was detached 
from the Enterprise as physically unfit for sea duty. In December 
1839 he returned to Lancaster to await further orders. About this 
time another son was born to him. The child was named Lewis. 

On October 12, 1840, Wolfley was ordered to the U. S. S. Dale, 
Charles Gauntt in command, scheduled for duty with the Pacific 
Fleet. Wolfley considered this the last long cruise he would ever 
take. A few months after the Dale sailed out of Hampton Roads in 
December 1840, he decided that never again would he submit to 
such a distant separation from his wife and children. Necessity com- 
pelled the present parting, he explained in his journals, but he in- 
tended to “return to stay—to part no more.” 

This was Wolfley’s first voyage where he was in full command 
of the medical department of a ship. In his first quarterly report, 
covering the period from November 19 to December 31, 1840, he 
informed the fleet surgeon, Thomas Dillard,** that he had treated 
thirty-one cases, most of them minor complaints. He grouped the 
cases under three broad classifications: fevers, inflammations, and 
local affections. Catarrhal fever, which included catarrh, influenza, 





36 Executive Documents, 38 Ohio General Assembly, No. 37, p. 44. 

57 Certificate of appointment, dated April 10, 1839. Wolfley Collection. The ap- 
pointment was to last until the next session of the legislature. 
_ 38 Charles Gauntt entered the navy in 1811 as a midshipman. He became a lieutenant 
in 1817 and a commander in 1837. His captaincy was not obtained until 1847. He died 
at New Brunswick, New Jersey, on August 21, 1855. 

89 Thomas Dillard was commissioned a surgeon’s mate in 1824. Four years later 
he was promoted to full surgeon. He retired in 1863 and died on March 1, 1870. 
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and bronchitis, occurred most often, while pleurisy, rheumatism, and 
contusions were next in frequency.“ 

Outside a rough passage around Cape Horn, this cruise proved 
uneventful. Wolfley found the South American towns unlike any 
he had ever seen. The crudeness of the buildings particularly im- 
pressed him. After moving up and down the coast, the Dale settled 
down for a long stay at Callao. Wolfley, slipping into an easy and 
not unpleasant routine of life, neglected his journals. From April 
through June he wrote very little. On the Fourth of July, after the 
ships of the squadron hoisted the American ensign at the fore and 
mizzen masts in celebration of the day, he called himself to task 
for not keeping up his diary. “From this day, I will make daily 
entries in my journal,” he resolved. 

In November Wolfley’s health began to trouble him again. Each 
evening he suffered a chill, followed by a fever that did not leave 
until about midnight. During the day he felt indolent, and his mind, 
he noticed, was dull. 

On December 17, 1841, he received two letters from home. One 
was from his wife, informing him that she had consumption and 
might not live to see him. The second letter, from his father-in-law, 
notified Wolfley of his wife’s death. Added to his already weakened 
physical condition, the blow proved too much. After four days of 
grief-burdened brooding, his health gave way completely. Captain 
Gauntt granted Wolfley permission to go home. 

Crossing the isthmus of Panama by canoe, Wolfley took a packet 
to Jamaica, landing there ‘more dead than alive.” Here, as he 
glanced through some old newspaper files, he first saw a notice of 
his promotion to full surgeon, made on July 29, 1841.** He reached 
Baltimore on April 1, 1842. He reported at once to the secretary 
of the navy, straightened out his accounts, and left for Ohio. 

It was a sadly different homecoming from the one he had often 
pictured in his mind on lonely evenings while rounding Cape Horn. 
His dream of retiring from his sea career in favor of the less 
adventurous but more substantial delights of family life no longer 
had 2 meaning. This dream lay buried with his “sweet Ellen.” 

Wolfley left his two children under the care of his mother-in-law 





40 Copy of quarterly report, November 19 to December 31, 1840. Wolfley Collection. 
41 Niles’ Weekly Register, September 18, 1841. 
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when he reported at Norfolk the next fall. He had no optimistic 
expectations now, yet he was keenly desirous of a commission. He 
wanted to get back into harness again; it would be easier to forget 
the loss of his wife if he had work to do. 

After several temporary assignments he was ordered to the 
U. S. S. Decatur, Captain Joel Abbot commanding.” The Decatur 
was scheduled to join the African squadron later in the summer. 
Wolfley reported for duty on May 25, but not until the fifth of 
August did the Decatur run out past Old Point Comfort and head 
for Africa. 

Wolfley, whose health had never been robust, realized the danger 
he was incurring by signing up for this cruise to the coast of Africa. 
A year spent with the African squadron, however, counted for two 
years of service elsewhere, and he was willing to run the risks of 
the deadly climate along the Gold Coast in order to shorten his 
time away from home and his children. Wolfley devoted more atten- 
tion to his diary than he had at any time since his first voyage. The 
daily entries once again grew very long and verbose, filled with re- 
flections about himself and with philosophical musings about life 
and religion. 

At the end of six weeks’ sailing the Decatur joined Commodore 
Matthew Calbraith Perry, aboard the frigate Macedonian, at the 
Cape Verde Islands. Putting the ships of the squadron in fighting 
trim, Perry proceeded to Monrovia, Liberia. Using this town as a 
base, Perry cruised up and down the coast, settling and adjusting 
many disputes. At Half-Berriby, where the ships had gathered on a 
punitive expedition, there was fighting between the Americans and 
the natives. Wolfley had spent ten years in the navy before seeing 
his first engagement in warfare—and that “not much of one,” he 
admitted. 

Wolfley was surprised to find how many of the Negro colonists 
in Liberia were opposed to abolition. ‘““Dey be different circles in 
siety ebery veres,” he repeated their argument in mimicking their 
speech, “man hab de talent, he become gemman among people.” 


42 Joel Abbot (1793-1855) joined the navy in 1812. During the War of 1812 
he was captured by the British. Later he served under McDonough at the battle of 
Lake Champlain. Appointed a commander in 1838, he was put in charge of the 
Boston navy yard, where he uncovered a series of stupendous frauds. In 1852 Perry 
selected ‘Abbot to accompany him on his mission to Japan. He died in Hong Kong 
in 1855. 
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The colonists pointed out to him that they were held back in their 
improvements by the kind of freed slaves sent to them. The new- 
comers were mostly field laborers, whereas the colony needed 
mechanics and tradesmen. 

As for the native Africans, Wolfley thought them on the whole 
a well disposed people. Some of their superstitions amused him, 
however. One day while strolling through a small village south 
of Monrovia, he came across a bushy tree, with bright yellow 
blossoms. It was enclosed by a railing. An inhabitant explained to 
Wolfley that it was a “gregorie’”—a tree “whose virtues would pro- 
tect them from harm.” If one plucked a flower from it, some 
accident was certain to befall him. Leaning over the rail, Wolfley, 
perhaps a little arrogantly, picked a few of the flowers to show the 
natives that he was not superstitious, no matter how much they 
might believe in the efficacy of their “gregorie.” 

In December 1843 the Decatur parted from the squadron to make 
a long cruise to the south. During this trip down the Gold Coast, 
Wolfley became very friendly with the missionaries he met. Gradually 
but steadily religion grew to be the consuming interest of his life. 
He began a systematic reading of the Bible on this voyage, and the 
missionaries opened their library of sermons to him. Reading re- 
ligious works became almost his sole recreation; even his journal 
was cast aside for awhile. 

On the return trip northward the Decatur put in at Cape Palmas, 
on March 13, 1844. Here Wolfley busied himself in saying goodbyes 
to some missionary friends. On one of these calls he met John 
Millon Campbell, a young teacher who had recently arrived from 
the United States. To his delight he discovered that Campbell came 
from Cincinnati and was a graduate of Miami University at Oxford, 
Ohio.** Wolfley knew Chauncey Olds, a professor at this college,“ 
and the two men talked of Olds and other mutual acquaintances. 





43 The letters of John Millon Campbell are in the possession of the Miami Uni- 
versity Library, at Oxford. Unfortunately, the last one mailed from Africa was 
written before Campbell met Wolfley. Campbell died of African fever on April 19, 
1844. See Missionary Herald, XLI (1845), 26-27. 

44 Chauncey Olds (1816-1890) was professor of Latin and Roman literature and 
teacher of Hebrew, Miami University, 1837-40. Later he practiced law in Chillicothe, 
Ohio. He was appointed attorney general of Ohio in 1865. He was a trustee of 
Miami University from 1850 until 1878. 
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Wolfley had spent few more enjoyable moments since leaving 
America. 

From Cape Palmas the vessels sailed for the Cape Verde Islands. 
At this point Wolfley ceased writing in his journals, except for an 
occasional entry recording the temperature. His health, which 
had bothered him now and again on this cruise, grew steadily worse. 
The short stay in Port Praya did not produce any improvement. 
Setting sail again, on April 25, the Decatur turned her prow north- 
ward toward Madeira.** 

The state of his health worried Wolfley and began to affect his 
mind. As far back as December he spoke of “a little personal 
monitor” who whispered to him of those who were “dear and near” 
to his heart.“* Apparently Wolfley fell into the habit of holding 
lengthy conversations with this creature of his imagination. In a 
startlingly matter-of-fact manner, he wrote in a letter that “we [he 
and the monitor} have talked this matter over almost daily together 
and many times at night.” 

Upon leaving Port Praya, his “little monitor” gave him no peace. 
Dressed in warm drawers and undershirt, with blue cloth pants 
and a thick blue cloth coat over them, he sat by the hour at his 
desk in his compartment, writing letters to his friends.** His pen 
flew across the paper as his reflections hastened from his unbalanced 
mind to the page before him. So quickly did his thoughts come, he 
believed that he could “easily keep two amanuenses busy.” 

Before his mind gave way completely, Wolfley begged Abbot 
for permission to go home when the ship reached Madeira. Already 
his arm had become slightly paralyzed, he pointed out to the captain, 
and by the nature of his disease there was danger of his being struck 
down on the deck in a helpless condition.** Abbot had no authority 
to grant his request and told Wolfley so. Two days later, on May 7, 
1844, Wolfley was admitted to the sick list as mentally deranged. 
He soon sank into a state of delirium from which he never recovered. 





45 Senate Documents, 28 cong., 2 sess., No. 150, p. 140. 

46 Wolfley to “his cousins,” Sinoe, Liberia, December 1, 1843. Wolfley Collection. 

47 Fragment of a letter from Wolfley to an unknown addressee, Decatur at sea, 
April-May [?], 1844. Wolfley Collection. 
, 48 Wolfley to “‘sister Susan,” Decatur at sea, April-May [?], 1844. Wolfley Col- 
ection. 
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When the Decatur reached Port Praya on her return from Madeira, 
Abbot decided to leave Wolfley in the hands of the United States 
Agent for the Cape Verde Islands.“ The captain had an inventory 
made of Wolfley’s private effects. Of the items listed, clothes pre- 
dominated. In addition to his several uniforms, Wolfley owned ten 
pairs of trousers and about two dozen shirts. His books and papers 
were made into a large bundle and put down as one item. A shaving 
pot (marked Sara), a shaving brush, a clothes broom, a razor and 
strap, and two tooth brushes were the toilet articles listed. 

Of jewelry, Wolfley owned a gold watch with a silk guard, a gold 
pencil case, a French toothpick, six gold rings, three silver spoons, 
and a dozen forks. The amount of cash in his possession at the time 
of his illness totaled thirty-nine sovereigns, five twenty-franc pieces, 
and one dollar and two cents.” 

On June 13, 1844, Wolfley was moved ashore and placed under 
the care of the American consul.** Near the town of Port Praya, 
which rests upon a tableland high above the harbor of St. Jago 
Island, stands a fort, built to protect the capital city of the Cape 
Verde Islands.** Wolfley was lodged in the guardhouse of the fort, 
and keepers were detailed to watch over him. 

Early in the morning of July 21, 1844, he succeeded in escaping 
from his prison and his guards, and threw himself over a cliff to 
the rocks, eighty feet below. He was buried with full honors in 
the fort at Port Praya. Many navy friends joined with Captain Abbot 
in regretting the death of this “excellent and worthy surgeon.”™ 





49 F. Gardner was the United States Agent in 1844. 

50 Inventory of Surgeon L. Wolfley’s Private Effects taken on board U. S. Ship 
Decatur on the 12th of June, 1844, at Port Praya, by order of Commander Joel Abbot. 
Wolfley Collection. 

51 Navy department to the author, January 6, 1938. 

52 United States Hydrographic Office, East Aslantic Pilot, H. O. No. 134 (Wash- 
ington, 1918), 331. 

58 Navy department to the author, January 6, 1938. 

54 Senate Documents, 28 cong., 2 sess., No. 150, pp. 129, 146. 
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THE JOURNAL OF A VERMONT MAN IN OHIO, 1836-1842* 
edited by LERoy P. GRAF 


Professor of History, University of Tennessee 


In 1836, when he was thirty-one, Oren Wiley left his family and 
friends in Saxtons River, Vermont, to accept employment in a tin 
shop in Ohio City, Ohio, a new settlement located along Lake Erie 
on the west side of the Cuyahoga River opposite Cleveland. Three 
years later he moved to Dayton, Ohio, where he lived until his 
return to New England to Greenfield, Massachusetts, in the middle 
1850’s.2 While living in Ohio he visited New England several 
times, and in 1844 on one of these trips he married Harriet Weaver 
Banks at Swanzey, New Hampshire. In 1889 at the age of eighty- 
three he died in Greenfield. 

Wiley wrote the following Journal during his first six years away 
from home. Writing at irregular intervals, he often recorded events 
which had occurred some time before, though seldom more than a 
year had elapsed; often it was a matter of only a few days. In- 
creasingly he used his journal book as a copybook in which to pre- 
serve essays and poems which he discovered in the daily press or in 
Universalist literature. His religious concern led him not only to 
read and copy but also to write both poems and essays of a religious 
or highly moral nature. Several parts of the Journal here printed 
reveal his pious propensities and his tendency to moralize. Although 
most of the moral essays and poems are omitted, one of his essays, 
commenting on the election of 1840, and a poem glorifying the 
mechanic are included because they offer interesting and even lively 
contemporary reactions to matters of general historical interest. 

Wiley’s account of his trip to Ohio, his reactions to Ohio City and 
the fight over the Columbus Street bridge, and his briefly recorded 
trips to Detroit and southern Ohio furnish the particular interest 





1 The original of this Journal is in the possession of Wiley’s granddaughter, Mrs. 
Louise Wiley McCleary, of Knoxville, Tennessee, to whom I am indebted for per- 
mission to edit and publish the following material. 

2The exact date of the return is not available, but family records show that 
January 8, 1854, a daughter died in Dayton and February 24, 1856, another daughter 
was born in Greenfield, Massachusetts. The removal was sometime between these 
dates. Family Lineage and Record Book in possession of Mrs. Louise Wiley McCleary. 
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of the following Journal. Except for the omissions noted in the 
footnotes, the narrative and descriptive portions of the Journal are 
reproduced here in full.* 





JOURNAL OF OREN WILEY 
1836-1842 


Saxtons River Vermont? 


10 o'clock Satturday Morning, August 28th, 1836—Having previously 
made arrangements to emigrate to the State of Ohio, I took passage in [the] 
Stage for Saratoga, having in company my brother Robert,? Jonas Clark,? 
and David Sanborn,* Esqrs., who were bound for Michigan, Illinois, St. 





3 The editor has tried to reduce to a minimum the obstructions to easy reading of 
this journal. Punctuation, capitalization, and paragraphing have been altered wherever 
the sense and readability seemed to require it. Wiley used a kind of dwarf exclama- 
tion mark, as well as the more usual dash, as a substitute for the conventional comma, 
period, and semicolon. Frequently he omitted any punctuation whatsoever, even at the 
end of sentences. He was similarly erratic with respect to capitalization. Though 
often beginning a sentence with a small letter, he consistently capitalized S$ and M, 
a practice which serves to distract the attention of the modern reader. Both the 
original spelling and capitalization for emphasis have been retained. 





1Saxtons River, a village located mear the center of the southern boundary of 
Rockingham Township, was first settled in 1783, its location being determined by the 
existence of three adjacent water power sites along the river. An indication of the 
size of the community is afforded by the report that there were approximately forty- 
five dwellings in 1828, and that in March 1835, there were two hotels, one meeting 
house, three stores, and one tin shop. In addition to the tin shop, in which, perhaps, 
Oren Wiley learned his trade, the village boasted a sizeable amount of industrial 
activity in the vicinity of the three falls. The several enterprises included two woolen 
mills, a grist-mill, a sawmill, a soapstone mill, a wool pullery, a tan-yard, an iron 
foundry, a blacksmith shop, and a sandpaper factory. Clearly, from childhood Wiley 
was familiar with the activities of the ‘American Mechanics’ whose contributions 
he later proclaimed in verse. See below, p. 198. Lyman S. Hayes, History of the 
Town of Rockingham, Vermont, Including the Villages of Bellows Falls, Saxtons 
River, Rockingham, Cambridgeport and Bartonsville, 1753-1907, with Family Geneal- 
ogies (Bellows Falls, Vt., 1907), 367-369. 

2In a family of eight, Robert was Oren’s next younger brother. Born December 30, 
1807, Robert married Sarah Almeda Jones of Rockingham, Vermont. He died at 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, June 22, 1885, and was buried in Saxtons River. [bid., 790. 

8 Possibly Jonas Clark, Jr., who in 1866 was identified as a farmer of Waltham, 
Massachusetts. John Clark, Records of the Descendants of Hugh Clark of Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 1640-1866 (Boston, 1866), 132. This Jonas, born October 31, 1807, to 
Jonas and Alice (Wellington) Clark of Waltham, was the third of ten children. [did., 
78. On November 4, 1840, he married Rachel Smith Bagley, the daughter of John 
and Jerusha (Burrows) Bagley of Brookfield, Vermont. It is possible that Clark, 
who was the same age as Robert Wiley, went with him to see what opportunities 
were available in the West. When Robert returned to Ohio to work for Oren, Clark 
may have returned to Vermont to marry Rachel Bagley and later go back to settle 
at home in Waltham. 

4 Probably the David Sanborn who was the fourth child of David and Hannah 
Marston Sanborn of Chelsea, Vermont. Born April 24, 1800, he was a farmer in 
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Louis, &c. After having exchanged the usual salutations of good bye to fifty 
or sixty of our old friends of earlier years who had assembled to witness 
our departure, in high spirits we passed through Grafton, Acton, Townshend. 
{In} the latter place we dined. The weather being very warm and the roads 
dry and dusty, we felt ourselves renewed in spirit. Having resumed our 
seat again, we [were] immediately on a road which I had never traveled 
before. The horses jogged slowly up the hill. The scenery on the right 
and left as we passed the winding road up the mountain side, gave rise to 
many pleasing anecdotes which we related to edify each other. I must 
confess I felt no depression of spirits in consequence of leaving behind 
mother, brothers, sisters, and those native hills which I shall always love. 
Nor those sad dejected feelings that others profess to experience on such 
occasions never entered my heart. I had a concious feeling that I should 
be absent but [a} few days only, and soon should return to the home of 
my childhood. Oh, I love to dwell upon days Jong long gone by. What pen 
ever wearies with retracing its thousand scenes. Even now methinks I am 
wandering again upon the old hill side whose summit o’er looks the spot 
that was once my home in earlier years.° But enough I am wandering. 
Well we at length arrived at the top of the Green Mountains where we had 
a beautiful prospect of the country on the west, but [I] shall not stop 
to make any remarks. We immediately started off at full speed down the 
mountain and arrived at Arlington at a little after sun down where we 
remained all night. 

August, 29—Having replaced our baggage again on board the stage 
coach we traveled on through an old settled country, but I think not very 
fertile. We arrived at Union Village which is very pleasantly situated. Here 
I witnessed for the first time in my life, ladies of the first class riding to 
meting in a two horse lumber waggon. Not very proud, thought I. We 
partook of an excellent dinner, then started. Shortly we came in sight 





Vermont and then moved west to settle in Wisconsin, dying in Rockford, Illinois, 
November 1, 1881. His marriage to Rachel Waldo Leavitt Cummings (1809-1887) 
resulted in a family of nine, all of whom were living in Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, 
and vicinity at the end of the century. V. C. Sanborn, Genealogy of the Family 
of Samborne or Sanborn in England and America, 1194-1898 (Concord, N. H., 1898), 
370-371. From the spacing of the birth of children it appears that this trip in 1836 
was in the nature of a trip to spy out the land. He was apparently back in Vermont 
in 1837, and the family did not move until after April 1841, when a son was born 
in Montpelier, Vermont. 

5 Occasionally the Journal reads as though it had been written many years after 
the events which it records. It is my opinion that Wiley’s sentimentality led him 
to exaggerate his distance from home both in time and space. Probably he wrote the 
first portion of the account nearly a year after his departure from home, but the Jater 
portions of the Journal seem to have been written at the time of the events they 
report. 
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of the Hudson River which we passed by horse boat—the water about three 
feet deep [with a} beautiful white gravely bottom. We immediately ascended 
high banks on the west on which is situated Schuylersville, a neat little 
village. Thence over a dry, sandy, rolling country till at length we arrived 
at the plain where the memorable battle was so nobly fought Oct. 17th, 
1777,° in which the proud and haughty John Burgoyne was compelled to 
deliver up his sword to the brave sons of New England, and be marched off 
the field to the tune of Yankee Doodle. Our driver merely pointed out the 
old entrenchment, the form in which the two armies were drawn up, and we 
passed along. Arrived at Saratoga [at} six o'clock P.M. Found it a beautiful 
place. Elegant buildings pleasantly situated. Our Landlord at the Inn [in} 
which we stopped was very pleasant, and finally everything [was] pleasant 
except the water, and that I abhor. 

August, 30th—Having some business to transact at Albany which would 
detain me a short time, Mr. Sanborn and myself left Saratoga at six o'clock. 
Took seats in [the} Rail Road’ car [and} arrived at Troy® in time for 
breakfast (rather late of the two) [sic} distance thirty-two miles. Was much 
pleased with the city. Buisness appeared lively. I beheld with wonder for 
the first time the North River Steamboats. After surveying what curiosities 
I met with here for an hour or two, we took stage for Albany.® I cannot 
say much for Albany in point of beauty nor neatness, although she has some 
fine streets and elegant buildings and is a place of great trade. We accom- 
plished our business and took passage on {the} Rail Road*° for Schenectady. 
Arrived there same afternoon [at] five o’clock. Brother Robert and J. Clark, 
Esqr., came same day from Saratoga and met us here at same time. So here 
we are all together again. 

Tis astonishing to behold the multitudes of emigrants all bound for 
the far west. We among the swarms of human beings arround us took 
passage on a Line Boat" bound for Buffalo. Paid seventy-five cents per 
hundred for our merchandise and eight dollars and thirty-three cents fare 
for ourselves and found [that} here we were assailed by the agents and 





® Battle of Saratoga. 

7 According to Disturnell, in 1836 this trip was made on the Saratoga and Schenec- 
tady Railroad from Saratoga to Ballston Spa seven miles away, then on the Rensselaer 
and Saratoga Railroad via Mechanicsville and along the Champlain Canal and Hudson 
River to Troy. J. Disturnell, comp., The Traveller's Guide Through the State of New 
York, Canada. ... (New York, 1836), 42. 

8 Population 16,959, according to the New York state census for 1835. Ibid., 68. 

® Population 28,109, according to New York state census for 1835. Ibid., 68. 

10 Fifteen miles on the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad, whose terminus was neat 
the junction with the Erie Canal. Ibid., 42. 

11 The “line,” or regular, boats carried both freight and passengers and traveled 
at a speed of about two miles an hour, whereas the packet, or swift, canal boat was 
exclusively for passengers and kept a day and night speed of from three to four 
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captains of the canal boats, and those who could make the most noise and 
bustle and obtain the most passengers were the best fellows. We found a 
pleasant company on board our boat, although they were continually coming 
aboard and leaving our boat at the several stopping places. I found traveling 
on the canal pleasant and in fine weather delightful. We were continually 
passing villages, farms, locks, aqueducts, or boats, and these with the 
company afforded an agreeable variety. When I wished for exercise I would 
jump ashore and take a walk along the hard trod tow path. The canal 
passes over an extent of country much more rough, broken, and hilly than 
I had supposed. Long levels of the canal are to be found to be sure, but 
they are made at great expense by filling up deep gullies, winding round 
the sides of hills or deep cuts through: them, and by walling up by the 
side of {valleys}, or aqueducts over them. 

Every few miles the canal passes through a village. Many of these have 
sprung into existance since the completion of the canal, and others have 
much improved in size, wealth, and beauty. They are all ornamented with 
gtog shops containing among other miscellaneous matter a supply of boat 
stores. Little Falls is a romantic place to the lover of nature. The water here 
is compressed into a narrow space, is recived into a large basin, and rolls 
down a precipitous ravine of many feet in depth and presents to the eye a 
most romantic appearance. Some of the topmost crags overhanging [sic] the 
stream, and here and there a hardy tree having gained a foothold in the 
crevices of the rock throws its branches athwart the abyss. 

After passing many fine villages, we at last arrived at the city of 
Rochester.?? It is indeed a large and flourishing city. It is situated on both 
sides of the Genesee River, is well built mostly [of]} brick. Near the upper 
part of the city the canal crosses the river [on] a splendid aqueduct of red 
free stone, eight hundred and four feet in length having eleven arches 
elevated fourteen feet above the common level of the water. While the 
boat stopped I went down the river to see the great falls. They are about 
eighty rods below where the canal crosses, and are ninety-seven feet in 
perpendicular height. Here Sam Patch'* made his last leap in the autumn 





miles an hour. Fares on packet boats were from one to two cents a mile higher than on 
line boats. Seymour Dunbar, A History of Travel in America. . . . (4 vols., In- 
dianapolis, 1915), III, 850-852. See also Illustration 179, ibid., II, 602. 

12In 1835 a population of 14,404. Disturnell, op. cit., 68. 

18 Famous among his contemporaries for his daredevil jumps from bridges and 
high places, including Goat Island into the Niagara River below the falls, Patch 
began his jumping career in 1827 and ended it at Genesee Falls in November 1829, 
when something happened during his dive from a scaffold erected over the brink 
of the falls, and before a horrified crowd he plummeted into the river below. His 
body was not found until the following March, when it appeared at the mouth of the 
tiver frozen in a cake of ice. Dictionary of American Biography, XIV, 291-292. 
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of 1829 poor fellow! He must have had a tremendous jumping bump. 
I walked down to the dizzy brink and looked down into the awful chasm 
below. If any one is inclined to be a little nervous, perhaps they had 
better be cautious not [to} go very near the edge. After traveling from this 
place sixty-three miles we found ourselves at Lockport on the mountain 
ridge. At this place the canal has a double row of locks adjacent to each 
other, five for ascending and five for descending, each twelve feet deep 
making the ascent sixty feet. This is the most admirable work of the whole 
canal. Between the two rows of locks are stone steps guarded on each side 
by iron railings. In 1821 there were here but two houses. Now there are 
over four hundred, and it is a very pleasant village.1* After traveling nineteen 
miles, the first three of which was through a deep cut of lime stone from 
twenty to thirty feet deep till we came in full view of the majestic Niagara 
River. On the margin of this stream the canal passes by the village of Black 
Rock to its termination at the city of Buffalo. 

The city of Buffalo’® is beautifully situated on Lake Erie near the 
outlet, and possesses the advantage of a lake and canal navigation. It is 
built chiefly of brick containing many elegant buildings. In the harbor lay 
many vessels, steam and canal boats, and it exhibited all the show, stir, 
bustle and noise of a maritime city. From this place you have a fine view 
of the Lake Canada shore and the surrounding country. I was at [the} 
time only twenty-three miles from the celebrated Falls of Niagara, but I 
was compelled [to be} thus so near without going to see them. Monday 
morning, September 4, I took passage on board Steam Boat Gen. Porter’® 
bound for Cleveland, Ohio. We had not proceeded far before the breeze 
grew fresher and we dashed swiftly along over the foaming billows. I 
began to feel myself almost in a new world. The strange scenery arround 
me as the view of the land faded away and the vision was bounded on 
every side by the unchanging blue of the Heavens above or the waters 
beneath, the rolling and tossing of our boat were yet so different from any 
thing that I had ever before been accustomed to, that my mind was so 
confused that it almost seemed like a dream. We had proceeded but twenty 
or twenty-five miles before the piston gave way which rendered the engine 
useless. However we were not to remain long in this dialema. The wind 
blowing a fresh breeze from the rising of the sun enabled us by unfurling 





14 Gordon estimated the number of dwellings at 500. Thomas F. Gordon, Gazeteer 
of the State of New York. . , . (Philadelphia, 1836), 558. 

15 In 1835 it had a population of 15,661. Disturnell, op. cit., 68. 

16 Built at Black Rock in 1834, the 342-ton steamer was remodeled into the 
Canadian propeller Toronto in 1843. J. B. Mansfield, ed. and comp., History of 
the Great Lakes (2 vols., Chicago, 1899), I, 874. 
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all sail to waft our bark with safety into the harbor of Dunkirk*’ forty-five 
miles south west of Buffalo. We had between six and seven hundred 
passengers on board all of which were compelled to find a shelter in a 
little village unprepared to receive one fourth that number. As soon as 
our boat reached the wharf every one started on his own hook. He that 
could find a home first was the best fellow. I found [it} necessary to 
remain on the boat a short time in order to secure my freight. I then made 
it my next business to seek a home for the night if a home was to be found, 
as the boat was to be towed back to Buffalo the same evening. I went to 
almost every house in the village before I could even find a space of six 
square feet that was not already engaged. However we at last found a 
shelter. A wretched hovel it truly was, but I always feel disposed to make 
the best of every thing when I am traveling. I remained here thirty-six hours 
before I could obtain a passage to Cleveland, in consequence of the countless 
multitudes that were daily embarking for the west. We were fortunate 
enough to get on board the Columbus'* which is [a] first rate boat. Touched 
at Erie and Fairport, and finally arrived at Cleveland nine o'clock at night, 
Sept the 6th 1836— 

I was fortunate enough to find a tolerable good public house, and lay 
my wearied limbs down to rest for the first night in the State of Ohio. 
Cleveland is situated on a high, level, sandy plain between [the] Cuyahoga 
River and Lake Erie, and presents a commanding view from the Lake, and 
contains seven thousand inhabitants’? many of whom are French, Irish, 
Swiss, and Negroes. Much business is done here, and [it} probably always 
will be one of the most important towns on the southern shore of Lake 
Erie, as it possesses a safe harbor for the steam boat navigation and is a 
half way place between Buffalo and Detroit, two hundred miles from the 
former and one hundred and thirty miles from the latter. Its public buildings 
are a court house, jail, accademy, Young Ladies Seminary, council house, 
two banks, one called the bank of Lake Erie the other the bank of Cleve- 





17 In 1836 it was reported to have about sixty dwellings. Gordon, op. cit., 385. 

18 A 391-ton steamer, the Columbus was built in. Huron, Ohio, in 1835 and 
wrecked at Dunkirk in 1848. Mansfield, op. cit., I, 811. 

19 Seven thousand, the figure given in Warren Jenkins, The Ohio Gazeteer, and 
Traveller's Guide. . . . (Columbus, 1841), 126, is copied from the 1837 edition. 
It may be a good estimate in view of the flood of newcomers who came into the 
West during 1835-37. According to Kennedy, between March 15, 1836, and November 
28 of the same year a total of 1,901 vessels arrived in Cleveland. Most certainly those 
coming from the East brought large numbers of settlers. James H. Kennedy, A History 
of the City of Cleveland. . . . (Cleveland, 1896), 264. Census statistics reported 
5,080 in August 1835, and only 6,071 in the federal census of 1840. Elijah Peet, 
comp., Peet’s General Business Directory of the City of Cleveland, for the Years 
1846-7. . . . (Cleveland, 1846), 42. 
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land, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, Methodist, Universalist, and Roman 
Catholic churches, and a seamen’s chapel. It is well laid out and has some 
fine streets and elegant buildings. On the river are many mean buildings, 
and rather too many grog shops among them, and a good deal too much 
noise and disipation. The taverns are not generally under the best regula- 
tions although they were crowded to overflowing. Cleveland has suffered 
much from disease.2° Fever, ague, and cholera has swept off its hundreds. 
But it is difficult to discover any other cause for the great number of deaths 
than that the filthiness of the place and the disipation and exposure of 
many of its inhabitants. Oh, it needs reform! 

Sept. 7th—Ohio City is situated in the township of Brooklyn bordering 
immediately on the west of Cleveland, the Cuyahoga River only separating 
them. It is situated on a high, dry, barren plain formerly covered with white 
oak shrubs. Possessing many advantages of steam boat navigation and ex- 
cellent water, it came into existance about the year eighteen hundred thitty- 
two or thirty-three.24 It now contains about two thousand inhabitants. 
There are a number of elegant brick buildings three and four stories high. 
There are but two churches finished, Presbyterian and Baptist. Two more 
new are now building, one Episcopalian, the other Methodist, the former 
of beautiful sand stone, the latter of brick. Both bid fair to be completed 
in [a} few month[s}. There is a goodeal of ambition and enterprise among 
its inhabitants, but I fear some of the plans are visionary. Rents are scarce 
and dear. Much too high to remain long. I can see nothing that will warrant 
the merchant or mechanic to pay such abominable prices but a short time. 
The rage of speculation probably produces it all. Board in private families 
{is} from three to four dollars and a half per week. Previous to my leaving 
Saxtons River I had engaged to come to this place and take the charge of a 
Tin Shop for Otis Haven,?* Esqr., for one year for which I was to have a 





20In 1832 the arrival of soldiers from Lake Huron inaugurated a cholera siege 
in which approximately fifty people died. Again in 1834 there were more deaths 
from cholera. These recent events appear to have been the only basis for Wiley’s 
gee, since on the whole the location was a healthful one. Kennedy, op. cit., 
243, 245. 

21 Ohio City was incorporated March 3, 1836. The following year it was estimated 
to have 370 houses and a population of around 2,400. Julius P. B. MacCabe, A 
Directory of the Cities of Cleveland and Ohio, for the Years 1837-38... . (Cleve- 
land, 1837), 123, 125. The figures for the census of 1840 cite the population as 
a mere 1,577. 6th Census or Enumeration of the Inhabitants of the United States as 
Corrected at the Department of State in 1840 (Washington, 1841), 301. 

22 Probably the son of Abel and Rachel (French) Haven of Dummerston, Vermont, 
who had eight children, the last two being Otis and Abel (1799-1864), Wiley’s 
employers of the firm of O. and A. Haven, tinsmiths, on “Detroit Street below 
Pearl Street,” Ohio City. According to the slender information available, Otis 
married Frances Bradbury of Vergennes [Vt.?]; and Abel, on May 18, 1820, married 
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salary of three hundred and sixty dollars and be boarded. Having now 
arrived at the place of my destination and being destitute of a solitary friend 
in whom I had ever been acquainted with [I} began to look about me to 
discover the object of my mission. I had refference to the firm of Messrs 
Ward & Smith,?* forwarding merchants on the wharf. They of course were 
my first enquiry. I went immediately to their office and obtained the necessary 
information respecting Mr. Haven and found him located in Ohio City 
on the west side of the river.?* 

Sept. 8th—I commenced business with my employer and remained with 
him one full year.?° On settlement I found that I had been absent but seven 
days during the year from my business. In the course of the fall months of 
Oct. and Nov. of this year?* a controversy arose between Ohio City and 
Cleveland. The difficulties arrose from a bridge?* that was built across the 
Cuyahoga River at the most southerly point of the City of Cleveland, on 
the principal road leading to the state’s capital, and was every [sic} calculated 
to take the travel from Ohio City and forward it to Cleveland. This was 





Maria Miller, daughter of William and Hannah Miller of Dummerston. On April 28, 
1838, Wiley bought out Otis’ interest in the firm, which continued to operate under 
the name of Haven and Wiley. The following year on July 30, 1839, Abel and his 
family left Cleveland for the East. Evidence is lacking to show whether they went 
directly back to Dummerston, but Abel was later identified as Deacon Haven of the 
Dummerston Congregational Church. One of his daughters, Maria, married William 
Fuller of Brooklyn, Ohio. Having sold out to Wiley in 1838, Otis Haven a 
in the summer of 1839 when Abel left for the East. In partnership with Otis, Wil 

moved his business activities to Dayton, Ohio, in September 1839. David L. Mansfiel 

“Dummerston,” in Abby M. Hemenway, ed., The Vermont Historical Gazeteer; a 
Local History of All the Towns in the State. ... (Brandon, Vt., 1891), V, 33-34. 

28 A commission and forwarding firm at numbers 1 and 2 Dock Street which faced 
the wharf along the river. MacCabe, op. cit., 97. 

240. and A. Haven and Company, tin, sheet iron, and stove dealers located on 
Detroit Street below Pearl. Ibid., 129. 

25 This sentence seems to indicate that he was writing during the fall of 1837, a 
year after the events which he describes in the following pages. 

26 1836. As a newcomer in September 1836, Wiley does not seem to have been 
aware that the friction over the Columbus Street bridge had broken out in May 
1836. W.P.A., Ohio, Annals of Cleveland, 1818-1935... . (Cleveland, 1938), XVIII- 
XIX (1835-36), 132. 

27 In 1833 James S. Clark and associates began a land development project on the 
southern edge of Cleveland, Tr both sides of the Cuyahoga. Two years later they 
feceived permission to build a bridge which they presented to the city with the 
sole proviso that it be kept toll free. This bridge served both to increase the value 
of the Columbus Street properties on both sides of the river and to divert the trade 
of the farmers living southwest of the city to a new market center, the Farmers’ 
Block, built at Ontario and Prospect by the promoters. This trade had previously 
passed through Ohio City. As though the new bridge were not sufficiently harmful 
to Ohio City interests, the Cleveland City Council, alleging obstruction of the naviga- 
tion, voted to destroy its half of the old floating bridge which had served to connect 
the cities at Detroit Street. Bridges of Cleveland Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, 
1918), 26; Elbert J. Benton, Cultural Story of an American City, Cleveland (3 vols., 
Cleveland, 1943-46), II, 22-24. 
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too much for the infant city to endure. It was soon ascertained that fair 
means was to no purpose.** Foul followed next. It was on a pleasant after- 
noon in the month of Oct. All the bravest wariors being assembled and 
after lending a listening ear to a number of stump speeches from the greatest 
talent that the city could produce, [they} gave a war whoop and immediately 
repaired to the so much accursed bridge for the purpose of entirely battering 
it from its foundation. I think [that} about one hundred men volunteered 
their services. Among the number was the presbyterian Priest?® and [he} 
could be seen urging the wariors on to battle. They commenced their work 
of destruction by hewing off the principal timbers and thus let the bridge 
fall from its foundation to the water below.®° Perseverence universally 
prevailed. The fate of the bridge for a time looked like inevitable ruin. 
Entirely destitute of all opposition and backed up in their glorious cause 
by all the farming interest in the back part of the town, nought but sucess 
appeared to attend their victorious arms. Thus things for a time went on, 
but their prosperity was of short duration. The war bugle’s note was sounded 
clear and shrill throughout Cleveland. All were in arms, as much so as if the 
fate of the city had depended on [the] bridge for its salvation. A formidable 
force was immediately raised, armed with rifles, pistoles, dirks, boaknives, 
axes, Clubs, and brickbats. Thus led on by the Sheriff of the county, Ohio 
City forces were ordered to disperse instantly, which they promptly refused 
to do.*1 The Provincials still continued their work of destruction. At length 
when it was ascertained that threats were to no purpose, the party from 





28 When Ohio City residents began to build a new bridge at Detroit Street, the 
Cleveland authorities intervened to prevent them. Under these circumstances, on the 
night of May 27, 1836, the southern draw to the old bridge was cut away and the 
road approaching it was obstructed by logs and brush, all at the prompting of the 
council of Ohio City. The Cleveland —— Council repaired the bridge only to have 
another attempt made on it just before daylight on the 4th of July, when a keg of 
powder was blown up under the bridge, doing, however, little damage. Annals of 
Cleveland, XVIII-XIX, 132, 178-179. Wiley’s account, while capturing the spirit 
of the dispute, does not provide a dependable picture of events prior to his own 
appearance on the scene. 

29 The Rev. Dr. Pickands. W. Scott Robison, ed., History of the City of Cleve- 
land. . . . (Cleveland, 1887), 43. 

30 A contemporary description of the bridge appeared in MacCabe’s Directory 
of 1837. It was “supported by a stone abutment on either shore and piers of solid 
masonry erected in the center of the river. Between the piers there is a draw 
sufficient to allow a vessel of forty-nine feet beam to pass through. The length is two 
hundred feet, the breadth, including the sidewalks, thirty-three feet, and the height 
of the piers, above the surface of the water may be estimated at twenty-four feet. 
The whole, with the exception of the draw, is roofed and enclosed.” Quoted in 
Bridges of Cleveland and Cuyahoga County, 27. 

31 Wiley’s version disagreés with the report in the Cleveland Herald, which 
minimized the number of Clevelanders involved in this affray and indicated a rela- 
tively prompt dispersal of the Ohio City mob upon the arrival of the sheriff. Annals 
of Cleveland, XVIII-XIX, 133. 
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Cleveland made a desperate rush and commenced throwing stones and 
nd brickbats, which was returned by the opposite party in a most violent 
manner. Stones, brickbats, clubs, and axes were hurled back and forth in 


est 
ely a manner that would make an eastern man shudder to witness the scene. 
ng At last a man from Cleveland received a brickbat in the side of the head. 


ol He drew his pistol and fired. The smell of gunpowder seemed to increase 
e] the tiger like disposition that prevailed. The word was given to fire which 
le was obeyed instantly. Fortunately none were killed, but a number were 
ge severely wounded.*? As soon as the rifles were discharged the opposite 
lly party made a rush upon their opponents and wrenched their deadly weapons 
: from them, broke them to attoms and threw them into the river where 
they must always remain. Eight first rate rifles were thus destroyed in a few 


E¥gitsre= 





we minutes besides quite a number of pistols. One man from Ohio City had : 
i: a ball pass through his side, another received a ball in the neck, and a cy 
led number was wounded with shot. Thus some were wounded, some were me 
Pa knocked over with stones, others were beaten with clubs in a most savage , 
ble manner. On the whole both parties appeared like a bloody set of savages. . 
“ Both parties withdrew from the field of battle, the bridge left on its ee 
st foundation and neither party conquered, but both got most severely whipped. ‘r 
ol Two men [on] our side were seized and carried to Cleveland, thrown into af 
th jail, remained till next day. I call it our side because I reside in Ohio City, ii: 
sm § Dut I took no part on either side whatever. tes 
Next came a long train of persecutions. Large numbers on both sides i 
the were arrested, tried, and bond over to appear at the Court of Common Pleas. ai 
™ I shall not follow out all the particulars of the law suits. Suffise it to say ai 
the that all the law amounted to no certain satisfaction to either party. Every ‘ig 
. individual was awake. All was excitement. Some began to reflect a little : 


of in regard to the course they had pursued in asserting their rights and at the 
oe same time was censured most severely by his neighbor for manifesting a 

treacherous disposition. Thus things went on for a few days. All was 
suspense. Both citties immediately established a city watch every night for 
ory the safety of its inhabitants and property. All were expecting every night 
Mid that buildings would be fired. Attempts were made in several cases, but 
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wo was discovered before it had made much progress. I am here alone in 
ght this strange world. Strange world indeed !%* 

in At length the time arrived when both parties were anxious to put an 
mM 32 The Cleveland Herald reported that only two or three were wounded, but 


a possibly this did not take into account the Ohio City toll. Ibid. 
33 Different ink and a slight change in writing reveal that at this point Wiley 
evidently stopped writing and resumed his story later. 
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end to their dificulties if possible, and at the same time have it settled 
in an amicable manner. It was finally concluded that it might be the most 
prudent, the most honerable course that could be pursued to have it done 
by treaty. Accordingly the two citties appointed their commissioners to act 
in conjunction when met at the appointed day. At length the time arrived. 
Committees came together but to no purpose. [They} could not agree. 
Finally the happy meting was closed without accomplishing any business 
whatever.— Accordingly on the following night the good people of both 
parties were arroused from their midnight slumbers by what they termed 
an earthquake. [I} presume manny old ladies were shockingly alarmed. 
Don’t know how they spent the remainder of the night. Finally a beautiful 
morning appeared. When lo, every eye was turned towards the bridge. 
It appeared that some unknown person or persons had removed some of the 
outer stones on the principal butment or pier and deposited one keg of 
gunpowder where it was calculated it would demolish the bridge. But 
their plans were frustrated in part. The business was not despatched in such 
a manner as they had eagerly hoped it would be. However the pier looked 
as though it had had a shake of the fever and ague, but still the bridge re- 
mained firm on its foundation. Cleveland was again enraged, if possible 
worse than ever. What was to be done? Who blew up the bridge knowbody 
knew. Next thing necessary was to establish a watch to guard the bridge 
against the midnight assassin, which was immediately done. There the 
poor sentinel could be seen pacing the lines from the evening shades to the 
cock’s crow in the morning. Thus things passed on for a few weeks when 
all at length became quiet, the sentinel withdrawn, but the disputed 
question not settled. 

Shocking to relate we were all visited again by another tremendous earth 
quake but not to alarm the people as they were very common at that day.* 
I say we were visited by another tremendous earth quake or an eruption of 
some kind. It seemed as if Mount Vesuvious itself had been in the vicinity 
belching out her heated lava. It could not have produced such an echo in 
the stillness of the night. Three explosions took place in succession in the 
course of the night. Take care poor bridge, thought I. Morning came and 
behold the bridge stood firm on its foundation. Its walls were impregnable. 
‘Tis true the pier on [the] Ohio City side had undergone some change. 
The kegs of powder that had exploded in its bosom could not be kept 
confined, therefore [they} did little execution. One large cleft of a rock 





84 When reporting an attempt to blow up the bridge on June 5, 1837, the Cleveland 
Herald and Gazette commented that this was the fifth or sixth time it had been tried. 
Annals of Cleveland, XX (1837), 39. 
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was catried quite across the river and entered the side of a two story house 
and lodged some where in the lower rooms. I did not think it prudent to 
make much inquiry in regard to the dimentions of the stone, but it beat a 
hole into the [wall} about half the size of a common glass window— 
wonder what they thought. This last affair brought both parties to fair and 
honerable terms. Commissioners again met, and Cleveland acknowledged 
the demand made by Ohio City to be a just one, that is that the latter city 
should have the privilege of building a bridge across the Cuyahoga River 
to be located immediately between the two places and let the personal 
feelings and interest that existed for the upper bridge be disposed of for 
what they would fetch. It was finally agreed that Cleveland should be at 
one half the expense of building and keeping in repair a new bridge and all 
past difficulties should be settled for ever. Thus ended a long and bloody 
quarrel. All was anxious to bury the hatchet. A new float bridge is [to be} 
thrown across the Cuyahoga.** All are accomodated, all are pleased, all are 
satisfied, all is peace. For myself, I can say I feel happy to see the olive 
branch held out as a manifestation of their feelings. Not beings [sic] 
acquainted with such wars in my earlier years, I cannot say I relish them 
very well.—Rest assured whoever you are that it is no desirable sight to see 
two parties, neighbors as it were, combatting with each other, hurling 
brickbats, stones, and clubs, then taking deliberate aim upon the rifle. 

An eastern man would be astonished to see the flood of emigration con- 
stantly pouring onward to the far west. "Tis immense! No calculation can 
be made of the number that are daily embarking to their new homes in the 
western wild. The western world is all alive. The lakes, the streams, the 
prairies and forests are all teeming with life and exhibit all the noise and 
bustle of human industry and enterprise. The birds and beasts of the forests 
are continually alarmed at the sight of human habitations and villages so 
suddenly arriving within their own haunts and pleasure grounds. 

Before a man with his family makes up their minds to emigrate to a 
new, unsettled, and distant country, he ought well to consider the subject. 
Emigration like matrimony ought to be fully considered, as a bad move 
in this particular is attended by many evils and cannot be remedied. In 
the first place it is the best way to let well enough alone. If an individual 
be well settled in life, has profitable employment, well supports himself 
and family, and gains a little every year, dwells in an agreeable neighborhood, 





85 At the end of August 1837 the two cities began negotiations which brought an 
end to the conflict. In early November a free ferry at the Detroit-Superior site pre- 
ceded the construction of the floating bridge. Ibid., XX, 40, 61. Benton remarks that 
one result of the Battle of the Bridges was to postpone the union of the two cities 
for nearly two decades. Op. cit., Il, 24. 
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has the privilege of sending his children to school, and of attending public 
worship, why should he wish to remove? Why should he wish to go into 
the wilderness, endure the fatigues of a long journey and the many hardships 
and deprivations necessarily attendant upon a removal to the most favored 
spot in the New World? This life is too short and uncertain to be spent 
in making doubtful experiments. It is wise to live where we can be most 
useful and happy ourselves, and where we have the fairest prospect of 
rendering others so with whom we are connected. But the young man who 
has no lucrative employment, and the married man who has to labor hard 
to gain a scanty subsistance for himself and family would do well to go 
to the rich prairies of the South or West. He ought to be careful not to 
go too much elated with the prospect before him, for disappointment, 
fatigue, and suffering most assuredly awaits him. It is not a light thing 
to travel with a family and goods two or three thousand miles. He ought 
to accustom his mind to dwell upon hardships and suffering before he 
commences his journey. 

But on his arrival at his location in the new world however fine, rich, 
and elegant the situation may be, he will feel disappointed and sad. This 
is perfectly natural and although some may have too much pride to acknowl- 
edge it, yet they all have a strangeness of feeling pervading their breasts 
that is sometimes painful in the extreme. Perhaps the emigrant had never 
before traveled far from the smoke of his father’s dwelling and had spent 
his life hitherto in the neighborhood where he was born and where his 
early and inocent attachments were formed. He now finds himself in a 
new country far away from the ever-to-be-remembered scenes of his child- 
hood, and he looks abroad upon the world around him in sadness of heart, 
for it is a world however beautiful it may be that is a stranger to him and 
with which he has no sympathy. Not to feel under such circumstances as 
these indicates something more or less than man. And this strange and 
lonely feeling is hardly softened down and mitigated by the well known 
fact that his new location is far superior to the one he left. The inhabitants 
of Nantucket are proverbially attached to that Island of sand and are dis- 
contented and unhappy in the most fertile towns and beautiful villages 
on the continent. The emigrant ought to think of all these things before he 
leaves his native village. But when he become[s} located in the new world, 
it will not do to shrink back and despond. He must brace himself to the 
task before him and cheer up his family who in fact need some cheering 
for exchanging a well built house and pleasant associates for the rude log 
hut and wild beasts of the forests. They will all soon become acquainted 
with the new world and form new associations. A well built house will 
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soon take the place of the rude log hut, and emigrants will settle near him 
to whom he will become attached. The rich fields will produce an abundant 
harvest and large flocks of cattle will be seen feeding on the luxuriant 
grass. He will soon gain a competency, live at ease and become contented 
and happy.—** 

Nothing further happened in the course of the fall worthy of notice. 
All things went on rather pleasantly. The autumnal month{s} of this year 
were beautiful in the extreme. Merry Christmas arrived very little noticed. 
A small part of the inhabitants only seemed to join in celebrating the joyous 
occasion. Oh, how long will an enlightened land be swayed by sectarian 
bigotry! But a brighter era is dawning on the human mind.** The sun of 
Christianity is still rising upward and exerting its powerful influence on 
the affections of men. Its light is still increasing and directing the sight 
of man to those hitherto unperceived objects which are most worthy of his 
admiration and praise. Moral Power hitherto almost unknownd and unknamed 
and the splendor of glory and righteousness remain to be seen by man, 
to be felt and appreciated by his affections and understanding, to win from 
him the brightest and purest praise his whole nature ever yet paid to any 
object around him. The sun of Righteousness is rising higher and higher 
in the horizon, and though some of our Christian brethren may dread 
burning wrath and destruction from its rays, we can assure them, from the 
past, as well as from the Holy Writ, there is healing and healing only in 
its beams. Enemy after enemy submits to the power of the cross and falls 
a willing captive and obedient subject at the feet of the Saviour of the 
world. Soon the kingdoms of this world will become the kingdoms of 
God and his Christ. Soon the knowledge of God which is life eternal 
will fill and direct all minds. And soon the moral power of the Spiritual 
government will fill every bosom with the reign of truth and love, with 
righteousness, joy, and peace in the Holy Ghost. Then death and him that 
was the power of death, that is the Devil and sin which is the sting of 
death, will be destroyed. Hell (or the place of all the dead) will give up 
its subjects to his power. All who die in Adam will be made alive in Christ 
and all mankind be the children of God being the children of the resurrec- 
tion. For he must reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet, till all 
things are subjected by a moral subjugation to the moral government his 
father hath given him, till every being in the universe, God only excepted, 





_ 3* Again there is evidence of an interruption in the writing. The fall referred to 
in the next pane is apparently the fall of 1836. 

37 The following passage affords a sample of the pious moralizing to which Wiley 
was addicted. Of a similar character are a number of original poems and essays 
which have been omitted in this publication. 
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is obedient to his requirements of love, right, and truth. And then will he 
deliver up his power, his commission of universal dominion to God the 
Father of all and become himself a subject of that head, thus planting the 
last great star of glory and honor in the everlasting crown of his fame.** 
Jany, 1837. Happy New Year was ushered in with unusual good feelings. 
The first day of Jany was all life and mirth. The Gent[{lemen]}] made many 
quite a grand display calling on the fashionable Ladies and taking a cup 
of hot coffee or a glass of Old Port. If I mistake not the Ladies are quite 
too generous in their manner of treatment towards the Gent[{lemen]. 
At any rate if the Gent[lemen] of this city are destitute of self govern- 
ment, I think the Ladies had much better keep their wine on their shelves, 
and their husbands would appear much better in a public street towards 
the close of the day— 
. 7 . . 7 . . . . . . 39 
At 2 o'clock the 21 of June, 1837, I took passage on board [the} Steam 
Boat (Sandusky)*° bound for Detroit. We arrived at Huron‘! at 6 o'clock 
{the] same afternoon. Night soon overtook us after leaving this port. I 


can say no more of my excursion till daylight next morning, as we were Ff 


wrapt immediately in midnight darkness and nought could be seen or heard 
but raging billows that surrounded us on every side. Dark and gloomy 
appeared the curtains of night when confined to these narrow limits. No 
human habitation was visible to the eye. No foot steps of man were to be 
seen in which we might be enabled to guide our vessel on with safety. No 
guide, no beacon light did I say? Yes, we had the broad expanse of the 
heavens which never fails the marriner to direct us with safety into our 
destined haven. At day light next morning, June 22, I stepped upon deck 
and found we were in the majestic Detroit River stemming a current of 
three or four miles an hour. We soon came in sight of Malden, an old 
French Town on Canada side twenty miles below Detroit. This place bears 
the marks of some ancient relics. Every thing in and about the place has 
the appearance of being very ancient. I did not learn anything in regard 





88 There is evidence of a lapse in time between the writing of this and the succeeding 
passage. 

pri poem, “Friendship,” copied from an old paper and dated June 12, 1837, is 
omitted. 

4° A 377-ton steamer built in Sandusky in 1834 and burned in Buffalo in 1843. 
It was then reconstructed as a bark, which was lost in 1845. Mansfield, 0 - cit., I, 884. 

*2 Forty-seven miles from Cleveland, Huron was a growing port an shipbuilding 
center—‘where more steam boats and lake vessels are built than at any other port 
of the west end of the lake”—with a population estimated at around twelve hundred. 
Stages left daily for Columbus and Cincinnati. Jenkins, op. cit., 234. From — to 
Detroit was eighty-two miles. Oliver G. Steele, Steele's Western Guide Book. 
(5th ed., Buffalo, 1836), 14. 
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to its history otherwise than that it was settled by the French at a very 
early period. This place has been famos for military posts during every 
eventful period of the history of our contry. I visited the remains of the 
old Fort that the Hon. Richard M. Johnston‘? [sic] had in his possession dur- 
ing our last war with England. This is the memorable spot in which Col. 
Johnson did on the 5 of Oct., 1813, lead on a volunteer force of brave 
Kentuckians against the celebrated savage warior Tecumseh. Here was the 
bravery displayed by the Patriot Johnson that has always so indelibly stamped 
his character. Here he won for himself laurels which the people have since 
placed upon his head and will to the latest posterity be worn as a crown of 
glory. The destroyer time has almost leveled the old Fort with the surround- 
ing earth, yet memory will always hold it dear. We passed along and 
arrived at Detroit at seven o'clock A.M.* 

Being an entire stranger, not a solitary individual with whom I had the 
least acquaintance, I immediately proceeded to the American House,‘ 
where I was provided with an excellent breakfast. This house I could 
recommend as a home to the wayfareing man. Immediately after my arrival 
in the city it commenced raining and continued pouring down in torents 
during the day. In consequnc [sic] of the heavy rains and muddy streets, 
I could learn but little respecting the sittuation of the place other wise 
than that they had mud in any quantity.*® Detroit is a place of great trade 
and fast improving in size & wealth. I had some business to transact for 
Otis Haven, Esqr., which I accomplished and then made what discoveries 
I could in the course of the day. The general appearance of the city [is} 
such that it would strike a New England man with disgust at the first sight. 





42 Johnson and his exploits in the War of 1812 had recently been in the public 
eye as a result of the presidential election of 1836, in which he was the successful 
vice presidential candidate on the Democratic ticket with Van Buren. 

43 Detroit in the mid-1830’s was a bustling place with a large transient population 
en route from New England and New York to the prairies of Illinois and beyond. To 
serve this fluctuating population, the city boasted 4 hotels, 4 banks (with a capital 
of $2,250,000), 27 dry-goods stores, 25 grocery and provision stores, 10 commission 
houses, 14 hardware stores, 7 clothing stores, 8 drug stores, 3 markets, and 3 book 
stores. From Julius P. B. MacCabe, Directory of the City of Detroit . . . 1837 
(Detroit, 1837), cited in Almon E. Parkins, The Historical Geography of Detroit 
(Lansing, 1918), 182. 

44 A prominent hotel located on the south side of Jefferson Avenue, just each of 
Randolph, it had once been the Governor’s Mansion and had been opened as a hotel 
as recently as May 1835. A year before Wiley stopped there, Harriet Martineau had 


«Stayed at the American House. Renamed the Wales Hotel in 1846, it burned in 1848. 


Clarence M. Burton, History of Detroit, 1780-1850 (Detroit, 1917), 64, 161; Silas 
Farmer, History of Detroit and Wayne County and Early Michigan. .. . (New York, 
1890), 480-481; Cyrus P. Bradley, “Journal of Cyrus P. Bradley,” Obio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XV (1906), 253-254. 

*5 The mud of Detroit was remarked by other travelers of this period, for example, 
Joshua T. Smith, Journal in America, 1837-8 (Metuchen, N.J., 1925), 37-38. 
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In the streets you could behold great numbers of the Indian Tribe wallowing 
in the mire, indulging in disipation and crime. They were [the} most 
miserable vagabonds I ever beheld. They were almost as naked as they 
were born, quarrelling with each other while under the influence of liquor, 
passing and repassing the principal streets. Thought I to myself, I rejoice 
that I am a stranger that may witness such depravity alone. At six o'clock 
I took passage on the same boat to return to Ohio City. We passed down 
the river to Malden and laid up till twelve o'clock at night. When we 
proceeded on our way the wind blew a pretty strong breeze from the south 
east. The billows rolled tremendously, and the night was dark and dreary. 
At daylight we entered the harbor at Manhattan.‘ Only stopped long 
enough to land passengers and wood. We immediately proceeded on our 
way. Touched at Sandusky City.*7 Don’t think much of this place. Not 
under very good regulations and a plenty of mud and speccled pigs. At 
seven o'clock P.M. June the 23, 1837, we landed safe on the wharf in 
Ohio City. I proceeded directly on to the hill and found myself at home 
again. 
. . . . . . . . . - aad 
Sept. 8, 1837. Thus ends one year labor with Messrs O. & A. Haven. 
On settlement I found I had lost seven days in the course of the year! I now 
engage to remain one year more for which I am to have a salary of five 
hundred dollars and board and washing. Rather a solitary time to be confined 
in the old Tin shop two years in succession. But, however, I can go it.*® 
Matters and things pass along rather pleasantly. Have a plenty of busi- 
ness.°° Nothing in particular occured in the course of the fall that is worthy 
of notice. Dec. 25 Christmas passed off in a similar manner to that of last 





46 The port town at the terminus of the Miami and Erie Canal, Manhattan had 
docks and warehouses built on stilts over the Maumee River so that lightering was 
unnecessary. Originally Perrysburg farther upstream was its principal rival, but when 
the terminus of the canal was moved to a point between Manhattan and Perrysburg, 
both places were outdistanced by the new Toledo. Mansfield, op. cit., I, 306. 

47 Also called Portland (the name of the township in which it was located), this 
port had a population of 2,480 by the middle 1830's. It was an important point 
for travelers going from upstate New York to the Mississippi country. Considerable 
interior trade passed through Sandusky. Jenkins, op. cit., 396. 

48 Here the journal is interrupted by several passages copied from the Universalist 
Union, the Watchman, and the Bible, and several turgid paragraphs of his own 
writing. One page entitled “The Word, Farewell’ is an anniversary essay on his 
departure from home. It is dated Ohio City, September 1, 1837. A paragraph on 
“Happiness” is dated September 4, 1837. 

49 Another evidence of a lapse of time in the composition of this journal. 

50 An interesting observation about the fall of 1837 in view of the hard times 
which were being felt along the eastern seaboard. On the whole, Ohio seems not to 
have suffered excessively from the panic. Francis P. Weisenburger, The Passing 
of the Frontier, 1825-1850 (History of the State of Ohio, edited by Carl Wittke, 
III, Columbus, 1941), 339 ef seq. 
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yeat— The Episcopalians luminated their house in a splendid style, and 
celebrated the day in an [sic] appropriate a manner as I could expect while 
embracing the creed they profess to believe. I shall not stop to make any 
comments on it now. Reference to it can be had by turning to the Common 
Prayer book, where every sober mind can judge for itself. I have no right 
to judge others were I disposed. Matters of conscience is a thing that every 
man must settle between himself and his God, and not by any human 
tribunal. Am very sorry to hear some of our Presbyterians speak with so 
much derision of one of the most important epochs in {the} history of 
the world, but it may with safety be attribited to their superstition, bigotry, 
and ignorence.5+ 
Jany 1, 1838. Another annular New Year has rolled around since I have 
been a resident of the state of Ohio. Sixty-two annular suns have rolled 
away since our Fathers sat in council deliberating upon the momentous 
events that led to the Revolution and swore to die or be free. May our 
happy government roll on to the latest posterity in the annals of time, 
and may its rulers ever be governed by the same patriotic principles that 
our venerable forefathers were when they rebelled against the tyrents yoke. 
May their ashes be at rest, and everlasting peace be their happy lot. The 
Gentlemen spent the day calling on the Ladies as usual. All things would 
have passed off well had not some of the Gentlemen got so intoxicated 
by afternoon as to be unfit to be seen in any public place. I believe they 
were generally able to make their way home at night after a fassion, but 
if they could have seen their tracks next morning it would put them to 
the blush. However all these things are soon forgotten by the aristocracy. 
They will allways tell you ’tis in consequnce of being ill. Oh, shame on 
them—shame— 
. . . . . + 7 . . . 52 
On the morning of 14th of April, 1838, a company of men commenced 
opening an ancient mound situated in the north westerly part of Ohio 
City.5* This mound was about eight feet high and twenty or twenty-five feet 
in diameter. Ever since the first settlement of the country, this ancient 
relick has been known to belong to some unknown nation or tribe. In 
regard to its history, all has been wrapt in impenitrable darkness. The 
, 1 In his attitude toward the celebration of Christmas, Wiley reflects the emerging 
liberal Protestant position in contrast to traditional Puritan disapproval. This tolerance 
for a celebration associated by many people with roistering and reveling is sur- 


prising in a man of Wiley’s strait-laced propensities. See Ivor D. Spencer, “Christmas 
the Upstart,” New England Quarterly, VIII (1935), 507-509. 


52Dated July 10, 1837, a poem copied from the Trumpet of Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, is omitted. 


53] have been unable to find other references to this mound. 
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present native Indians had no knowledge of its builders. All was con- 
jecture. All was a mystery. On removing the earth, the bowels of this 
curiosity was found to contain large quantities of human bones. They 
appear to have been deposited with very little regulations, thrown together 
in the most rude manner possible. I was present when the earth was re- 
moved from one entire and perfect skeleton. It appeared to have been ex- 
tended on its back, the head one foot the highest and feet pointed to the 
northeast. It was rather below the medium size. On exposing to the air 
the last remains of the unfortunate being crumbled to dust, and thus ful- 
filled the Scriptures, by mingling with mother earth again. Some small 
curiosities were found near the last mentioned subject. Some small ornaments 
or beads were found near its neck, I think two or three hundred in number, 
supposed to be ivory, but none could say for a fact. A large chestnut stump 
stood exactly upon the top of this mound, [on] which I counted one hundred 
and sixty annular rings and the tree had been fallen sixteen years. So we 
have good evidence to prove that this was thrown up near or quite two 
hundred years ago. I must confess that it looked cruel to disturb the ashes 
of the unfortunate beings after sleeping in peace and quietness for so great 
a number of years. If I should believe that mine would be a similar lot, 
it would make me extremely unhappy now. May Divine Providence order 
it otherwise. May the clods that shall enclose this clayed tabernacle remain 
undisturbed till the final disolution of all thing{s} here below. But we 
cannot look but a precious little way into futurity; therefore we cannot 
foresee with any degree of certainty what may be our lot in time to come. 
Let us put our whole trust in the Redeemer and believe that he knows and 
will do the best for our good. Not my will but thine be done, is my most 
earnest desire. 

On the twenty-eighth day of April in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-eight,°* I purchased of Otis Haven all his half 
of the tin, copper, & sheet iron business under the Firm of O. & A. Haven, 
for which I paid him six hundred and eighty-five dollars. I then engaged 
in the business with Abel Haven, under the Firm of Haven & Wiley, capital 
stock equal. Thus matters slide along very pleasantly. In May following 
we purchased a bill of groceries of Isaiah Dickey & Co., Pittsburgh, 
amounting to six hundred and ten dollars, also a quantity of nails of 
Samuel Pratt & Co. of Buffalo, N.Y. Together with our tin & copper ware, 
it made us a general assortment. We purchased a pair [of] horses and [a] 
waggon and turned our attention a little to the peddling business. Brother 
Robert arrived here a few days previous to our making this arrangement. 





54 This passage was written July 1, 1838. 
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We accordingly chartered him to drive our team. He immediately entered 
upon the duties of his responsible office, which he discharged with fidelity 
and energy. Whoever may think the office of a Tin Pedler a petty office 
will do well to make themselves experimentally acquainted with its duties 
before they decide. No circumstances happen in our business worthy of 
notice. All things pass along very quietly and much to my satisfaction. 
There is consolation in having a good and faithful partner—July 1, 1838— 


55 
Columbus, Ohio, August 8th, 1839 - 

On the 30 of July, Abel Haven & family bid goodbye to their friends 
in Ohio City and took passage on board the Great Western®* bound for 
Buffalo. Again I was called upon to part with friends. But all these things 
must be. 

At 8 o'clock Monday morning, the fifth day of August, I left Ohio 
City in company with Otis Haven. The weather being fine and the roads 
good we traveled merrily along. We could behold the farmers on either 
side busily engaged harvesting the golden wheat. At last we arrived at a 
village called Jackson,*’ where we put up for the night having traveled 
forty-one miles. 

Tuesday evening we came to the Town of Loudenville [Loudonville]. 
Here we found rather hard fare.°* Wednesday and Thursday we passed 





55 At this point Wiley turned again to poems and essays, original and copied, 
many of the latter from the Universalist Union. After two items dated July 4, 1838, 
there is a break of a full year in the entries. Evidently the new business partnership 
took up all of his time during this year, for it is not until July 1839, when he is on 
his way back to Ohio from a visit, to Saxtons River that he resumes journal entries. 
The report of his trip home contains little of interest aside from some sentimental 
self-pity, the record of a severe storm which occurred while he was in Vermont, and 
a note to the effect that he heard Henry Clay ‘deliver a Federal speech” in Rochester, 
Monday noon, July 24. The line boat journey from Albany to Buffalo cost $6.50 in 
contrast to the fare of $8.33 when he omal over the same route in 1836. 

56 A 780-ton steamer built at Huron, Ohio, in 1838, burned at Detroit and later 
rebuilt. Mansfield, op. cit., I, 833. Especially designed to accommodate the immigrant 
trafic from Buffalo to the West, it represented an innovation in marine architecture 
on the Great Lakes. Having two tiers of cabins above the main deck, like an Ohio 
River packet, and thus increasing steerage and freight space, the Great Western 
became an immediate popular success. It had sixty staterooms, each with three berths. 
It is cited by Mills as one of three steamers (the others were the James Madison 
and the Illinois) contributing largely to the settlement of Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Harlan Hatcher, Lake Erie ( The American Lake Series, edited by Milo M. ife, 
Indianapolis and New York, 1945), 126-127; James C. Mills, Our Inland Seas 
(Chicago, 1910), 117-118. 

57 One of twenty-seven Jacksons in Ohio, this post town in Wayne County had 
approximately two hundred people by the middle of the thirties. Jenkins, op. cit., 239. 

58 Little wonder the fare was “hard,” since this was a small village of 51 in- 
habitants in 1830 and only about 120 by the middle of the decade. Yet, even so, 
there were two taverns. The Ohio Gazetteer. . . . Being a Continuation of the Work 
Originally Compiled by the Late John Kilbourn (11th ed., Columbus, 1833), 283; 

ins, op. cit., 271. 
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through an wild uncultivated country and arrived at Columbus at half past 
six o'clock eve. 

Columbus, the State’s Capital, is indeed a beautiful city regularly laid 
out, the streets crossing each other at right angles. It now containes about 
seven thousand inhabitants®® and is rapidly increasing in size and wealth. 
At this time you could have seen sixty or seventy of the criminals doomed 
to the Penitentiary take a good Spanish March through one of the principal 
streets returning from their labors on the new State’s Prison to their 
melancholy cells in the old. Truly they are objects of pity and {I} am 
ready to exclaim {that} the way of the transgressor is hard. 


Springfield,*° Clark County, Ohio, 9th August [1839] 

At half past 5 o'clock Friday morning we left Columbus and entered 
immediately upon the National road but had not proceeded far before we 
saw [a] large company of men riding on horseback. When they came up 
I enquired and ascertained the facts respecting this strange appearance. It 
appeared that the Sheriff from Cincinnati and eighteen others who were 
guards were mouted [sic] on horseback and had in their care twenty-seven 
prisoners from Cincinnati who were sentenced to the Penitentiary for a term 
of years. 

Satturday morning, August 10 [1839]—We started and went directly 
to Dayton*? which place we reached {the} same evening and put up at 
Swaynies Hotel®? and remained till Tuesday morning when we started for 
Cincinati and arrived there Wednesday morning nine o'clock. Thursday we 
crossed the Ohio River and paid a visit to the Kentuckians, and on Friday 
we returned to the city and retraced our steps and arrived at Dayton, 
August 17, 1839— 

Dayton, Sept. 1th, 1839 

This day I entered into a copartnership with Otis Haven under the 
name & Firm of Haven & Wiley for the purpose of carrying on the stove, 





59 A reasonable figure in view of Jenkins’ estimate of 6,000 in the mid-thirties. 
Ibid., 138. 

60 In May 1836 Springfield was reported to have a population of 2,317, although 
by 1840 the figure had declined to 2,094. Ibid., 414. 

61 By 1840 Dayton had a population of approximately 6,000 and gave the im- 
pression of a thriving place. Robert W. Steele and Mary D. Steele, Early Dayton... . 
(Dayton, 1896), 174. 

62 This hotel, where Wiley lived during the period covered by the remainder of 
this diary, had begun as a tavern and wagon yard about 1830 when the canal from 
Cincinnati reached Dayton. Just before Wiley came to Dayton, Alexander Swaynie, 
the proprietor, had built a three-story brick building on the site of his original 
frame structure. With carpets manufactured locally, this establishment lon, enjoyed 
a reputation as a first-class hotel. John F. Edgar, Pioneer Life in Dayton and Vicinity, 
1796-1840 (Dayton, 1896), 233. 
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tin, copper, and sheet iron business or any other operation they may think 
propper. 


63 
Dayton, Montgomery County, Ohio, Jany 1, 1840 
The past autumn and fall were extremely pleasant and delightful. We 
commenced selling stoves about the first of Oct. Have succeeded very well. 
Retailed from seventy-five to one hundred of different kinds, principally 
the combination cooking stove. The earth is frozen a little but no snow. 
Feb. 10th, 1840, we were visited by long and heavy rains which cleared 
the river & canal of ice and on the 12th the first boat left here for Cin- 
cinnati. 


Federalism in 1840%* 

Fort Meigs, Tippacanoe, and Thames, after being buried in oblivion more 
than twenty-five years are now for the first time discovered to be worthy of 
commemoration in feasts and in song. I have accordingly seen vast as- 
semblages collected together at great labor and cost, not to respond to any 
principle, or listen to any argument but to drown the voice of reason in 
shouts of revelry, and lead captive the feelings of the people in a senseless 
excitement. Hurrah for the newly found hero, annunciations of his poverty 
or his residence in a Log Cabin and love of hard cider, the hauling of 
miniature log hen coops and canoes, gourd, shells, and cider barrels through 
the streets, the rolling of balls, and a display of different colored banners 
with unmeaning mottos, doggerel, rhymes and vulgar pictures, coon skins. 

The drinking of hard cider, the nibbling of corn dodder [sic] and imitating 
the cries of birds and the howl of wild beasts with other mummery and 
mockery, are disgraceful to the country. It is saying to the people, you are 
too ignorent for self government, and is a down right insult to the good 
understanding of the American freeman. 





83 A poem from the Universalist Watchman, dated Dayton, Ohio, October 8, 
1839, is omitted. 

64 Here follows a list of candidates and electoral votes from 1788 through the 
election of 1840, the data on the 1840 election evidently added later, for the ink 
is different. This list is followed by two essays, one copied “from the writings of 
George Rodgers,” the other apparently Wiley’s own effort. Both are dated in June 1840. 

85 The following outburst apparently represents the disgust of a staunch Democrat 
at the spectacie of the Whigs wooing the masses. We can only imagine Wiley’s 
feelings on the occasion of Harrison Day, September 10, 1840, when Dayton was 
host to an immense Harrison demonstration. It was estimated that about 100,000 
people were in Dayton on that day. Of the 700 houses in the town, 644 displayed 
flags as an indication that they would receive guests for lodging during the gathering. 
A procession five miles long went out from town to meet the Whig candidate. Speeches, 
parades, and excitement were the order of the day. Steele and Steele, op. cit., 175- 
177; Charlotte R. Conover, The Story of Dayton (Dayton, 1917), 116-121. 
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But such is Federalism, Harrisonism, and modern Whiggery in Dayton, 
Ohio, in 1840—June 24th. 


American Mechanics** 
Mechanics, whose toil is the wealth of a nation 
Whose breasts are the bulwarks when danger is nigh - 
Though our humble lot, and despised our vocation 
We have honor and worth that the world cannot buy. 
The minions of wealth may affect to despise us 
Pronouncing us ignorent, sordid, and base, 
But the moment will come that shall teach them to prise us 
The scorn they have written themselves shall erase. 
Now ours is the hand that can turn back the billow 
That threatens to sweep o’er our altars and homes. 
We may live in the breeze that but plays with the willow 
But success unto us when the hurricane comes. 
We shall be called upon in the moment of danger 
When the war banner spreads its red folds to the air 
When our homes are assailed by the hands of a stranger 
And the valleys re-echo with cries of despair. 
Where of Rome’s faded grandeur her ruins are telling, 
Where Athens’ proud temples reflect back the sun 
In Palmyra’s streets now the jackalls’ lone dwelling 
Are recorded the triumphs by industry won. 
There is not a nation where science has flourished 
There is not a land that the arts have adorned 





66 At this point the entries become almost exclusively literary and poetic effusions, 
most of them, evidently, original. Principally religious and melancholy in tone with 
recurring reference to home and distant family, they have titles such as “Sabbath 
Evening Thoughts,” ‘Such Is Man,” “My Own New England Home,” “Mountains 
in New England,” “Twilight Reflections,” etc. The few personal entries reveal that 
Wiley was ill (fever and ague) or recuperating from illness during much of the 
summer and fall of 1840, thus providing the explanation for this long period of 
introspection and pessimism. During the summer of 1841 he took a trip to his home 
in Vermont but noted in his journal little more than a list of places, travel distances, 
and time. The production of essays and poems continued during the fall of 1841, 
again apparently associated with poor health. Below a poem entitled “Autumn,” he 
po “Oh my soul I am sick and cannot write, my side feels so bad. Dayton, 
Nov. 14th, 1841.” Daytonians may find the following brief weather notation of some 
interest: “Warm Weather. The thermometer at noon yesterday stood at 78 degrees in 
the shade! The highest point reached last summer was 88 degrees. Dayton, Ohio, 
Saturday, March 27, 1841.” 

67 This poem is introduced not as typical of Wiley’s poetical efforts but rather 
as better than the average and of some interest because of its subject matter. 





A Vermont Man in Ohio, 1836-1842 


But our valor has guarded, our industry nourished, 
Through glory to fame, though degraded and scorned. 

Our labor in peace like a bright living fountain 
Sends rivers of wealth to replenish the earth, 

And in War, like the storm beaten rock of the mountain 
We ward off the blast from the land of our birth, 

But when peace, like the sun on our country is shining 
For the wealth we bestow they repay us with sneers 
And the wounds we have borne in her cause unrepining 

Ingratitude bathes in adversity’s tears 
When the herald of fame in the annals of our story 
The deeds of a hero proclaims throug [sic} the land 
The monuments reared to emblazen his glory 
And the deeds they record are the works of our hands. 
Oren Wiley 


Dayton, January 14, 1842 


This is the last page of this book; consequently my pleasures in writing 
any more in this are ended. More than five years and a half*® has passed 


away since I pened the first line and no human hands (save my own) has 
ever held it even for one moment during that time. And I can say with 
a very few exceptions that no human eye ever saw it except my own. At any 
rate none but myself has at any time read even one word. During this 
period of time I have passed through some strange vicisitudes. A portion of 
the time the hand of sickness has rested heavily upon me. Week after 
week has been spent in a lonely chamber, languishing under a burning 
fever far from home with no kind friend near to sympathise or even pity 
me. But that same Almighty Being whose existance fills all space, “who is 
the same Yesterday, today and forever” never forsook me in the hour of 
need. I recollected that he had told me he did not willingly afflict the children 
of men. Since no one has ever perused a page in this book, I cannot but 
wonder who the person is that will read the first line. 

Dayton, Montgomery County, Ohio, March 1th, 1842. 

Oren Wiley 





68 Several poems and a religious essay intervene before the final page of the journal. 

69 If we accept this figure as accurate, Wiley made his first entry during the fall 
of 1836, soon after his arrival in Ohio City. It is likely, however, that he was 
mistaken, since internal evidence suggests that he wrote the story of his first year in 
Ohio at least a year after the events he was reporting. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


ALLEN COUNTY HistoricaAL Society, Lima 
James A. MacDonell, President 

The December issue of the Reporter contains an article on the early grain 
business in Allen County. It also includes a letter from the president of 
the society announcing that the building fund of the society stood (as of 
December 13) at $118,000, and that $2,000 was needed to meet the board’s 
annual goal of $10,000 for the fund. This amount has been secured for 
the past three years largely by contributions from the members of the board. 


ALLIANCE Historica Society, Alliance 
Mrs. Fred R. Donaldson, President 

The society participated actively in the celebration of the Alliance cen- 
tennial from May through September and is preparing six scrapbooks of 
centennial material. The Alliance Chamber of Commerce presented to the 
society a large blue silk gold-fringed flag with the official centennial seal. 
The society is handling the sale of about one thousand of the centennial 
booklets, which are now available for twenty-five cents. 

Mrs. Melvin Van Winkle has been named to represent the society at the 
meetings of the Stark County Historical Society. 


BRECKSVILLE EARLY SETTLERS HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, Brecksville 
Ernest Green, President 

Mrs. Lois Wallin has been appointed assistant to the curator, Harold 
Wallin. 

The society maintains monthly exhibits of antiques at the Squire Rich 
house. A farm bedroom of the 1840’s and an Ohio barn of the same period 
have recently been restored by the society. A recent issue of the Pioneer 
contains a master list of the collections in the museum. 


BRowN CouNnTy Historical Society, Georgetown 
Isabelle McCorry, President 

Officers of the society elected for the new year at a meeting on January 
15 are as follows: Isabelle McCorry, president; Mrs. Hugh Gooding, vice 
president; Dwight Marriott, recording secretary; Mrs. John Markley, corte- 
sponding secretary; and A. J. Stivers, treasurer. Mrs. John Purdy was 
appointed chairman of the dinner and program committee for the annual 
dinner to be held in April. 
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BuTLER COUNTY HistoricAL Society, Hamilton 
A. S. Anderson, President 

On December 4 officials of the society met a group of representatives 
from each of the thirteen townships in the county called together by Mrs. 
George Benzing, chairman of the county organization committee. The 
purpose of the meeting was to secure county-wide participation in the work 
of the society. Talks on the work and plans of the organization were made 
by Mrs. Paul Benninghofen, Gordon Augspurger, Charles Brennan, Harry 
Kessling, and Robert F. Crow. Much interest was manifest, and cooperation 
with the society was pledged by the representatives of the townships and 
several farm organizations. 


CLINTON COUNTY HistoricaL Society, Wilmington 
Robert P. Cotner, President 

The December meeting of the society comprised several talks on the 
early history of the county by Howard Collett, Miss Marshie Austin, Mrs. 
Charles Starbuck, Mrs. H. N. Lazenby, Mrs. Paul D. Watson, and Mrs. Louis 
Lieurance. 

The first annual meeting of the society was held on January 23, when 
three amendments to the constitution were approved, one of which created 
the offices of second vice president and librarian. Officers elected at the 
meeting were Robert P. Cotner, president; Mrs. Harry Hague, Jr., first vice 
president; Miss Dorothy Rogers, second vice president; Mrs. Lowell Cowman, 
secretary; Charles R. Starbuck, treasurer (reelected); Mrs. Ethel H. Hayes, 
historian (reelected); and Miss Claire Hague, librarian. Mrs. Gurney Terrell 
and H. N. Lazenby were elected to the board of directors for one yéar; 
Mrs. W. J. Galvin and Eldon L. Hayes for two years; and H. H. Thorne 
for three years. 


CRESTLINE HisTORICAL SociETy, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 

The society is actively promoting the celebration of the Crestline Cen- 
tennial, June 10-13, 1951. Open house will be maintained at the museum 
during the celebration. A four-page illustrated centennial issue of the Crest- 
line Historical Society Bulletin was issued January 1, 1951. It contained 
articles on Rensselaer Livingston, the founder of Crestline, and on the 
coming of the railroads to the town. It also includes a list of the early 
settlers (1820-50) in the Crestline area. 

Robert C. Wheeler, administrative assistant of the Ohio Sesquicentennial 
Commission, was guest speaker at a meeting on January 30. He spoke on Ohio 
newspapers and the Ohio Sesquicentennial. 
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DarKE County Historicat Society, Greenville 
J. Lendall Williams, President 

The annual business meeting of the society was held on January 11, 
when all incumbent officers were reelected for another year. They are J. 
Lendall Williams, president; J. W. Flaig, vice president; Mrs. Ruth Meyers, 
secretary-treasurer. Three members of the board of trustees were also re- 
elected: Fred D. Coppock, W. D. Brumbaugh, Jr., and George Klipstine. 
Mrs. Marguerite Stoltz was reappointed museum curator. 


East LIVERPOOL Historicat SociEty, East Liverpool 
H. B. Barth, Secretary 

Walter B. Hill, president of the society, died on October 30. His suc- 
cessor has not been elected. 

The secretary of the society has in recent months conducted numerous 
groups through the exhibits maintained by the society in the Carnegie 
Library at East Liverpool. 


FAIRPORT HARBOR HisToRIcAL Society, Fairport Harbor 
Carroll Mitchell, President 

Acquisitions to the society’s Marine Museum within the past year in- 
clude a United States flag of the Civil War period containing twenty-four 
stars; a painting of an iron-ore carrier, the J. H. Wade; and a binnacle. 
On June 30 the mast of the S. S. Michigan was dedicated as a flagpole at 
the museum. When the Michigan was scrapped at Erie, Pennsylvania, Austin 
Headland, former president, and other members of the society secured and 
reconditioned the mast. The Diamond Alkali Company donated their crane 
and the labor for erecting the pole at the museum. 

The present officers of the society are as follows: Carroll Mitchell, presi- 
dent; George Henry, first vice president; Alma W. Saari, second vice presi- 
dent; Mary M. Whitmore, secretary; Elma Converse, treasurer; Pearl E. 
Killinen, executive secretary; and Lillian L. Robinson, John W. Laczko, 
Mary A. Zimmy, Frank Converse, and George I. Gedeon, trustees. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HIsTORICAL SocIETY, Columbus 
Charles A. Jones, President 

The February issue of the society's Bulletin features an article by Curator 
Dan F. Prugh on “A History of the Famous Columbus Metropolitan Opera 
House,” and another on “Evolution of the Theater in Columbus.” 

Dz. Linden F. Edwards, professor of anatomy at Ohio State University, 
was speaker at the February meeting of the society. His topic was “Body 
Snatching in Franklin County.” 
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GEAUGA COUNTY HisTORICAL SOCIETY, Burton 
B. J. Shanower, President 

Changes in the offices of secretary and treasurer have been made since 
the last notice. Mrs. Hilda Hosmer is now secretary of the society, and Mrs. 
Anna Gaither is treasurer. 


HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 

The annual Christmas party for employees and their families was held 
on December 22, 1950. 

The director of research, Watt P. Marchman, gave a talk about the Hayes 
Memorial Library and Museum and its activities before the Waterville 
Rotary Club on January 29. 

Mrs. Ruth Ballenger, who was employed by The Hayes Foundation as 
associate librarian and secretary for the past several years, has resigned. 
Her resignation was effective February 1. 

Exhibits have been arranged in the new museum cases, and all exhibits 
on display in the building have been changed or replaced in an attempt 
to make the museum a more effective educational medium. 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C, Hall, Director-Librarian 

The society recently participated in ‘The Cincinnati Biennial,” cele- 
brating the arts in the city from 1900 to 1925. As historical background 
a window display of old prints was shown. These included prints of the 
Saengerfest Halle, Music Hall, and the old Pike’s Opera House. 

The annual spring exhibition of the society is scheduled to open for 
members and guests of the society on the evening of April 17 at the Taft 
Museum. The subject of the exhibition will be “Cincinnati in the °70’s 
and ’80’s.” 

In cooperation with the University of Cincinnati the society will entertain 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at tea the afternoon of April 
19. There will be at the time an exhibition of books, maps, and manuscripts 
in the reading room of the society. 


LorAIN CouNTy Hisroricat Society, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 

Wallace D. White of Milan addressed the society at its regular meeting 
on November 13 at the Oberlin Inn on the topic “Nuggets of History in 
Your Own Back Yard.” Mr. White, who is now writing a history of the 
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Firelands, discussed his methods of research and sources of information. 
It was suggested that the same sources might be used by the society in its 
work. 


MAHONING VALLEY HisToRICAL SOCIETY, Youngstown 
Donald J. Lynn, President 

At the annual meeting of the members of the Mahoning Valley His- 
torical Society held at the museum of the society on February 7 the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Donald J. Lynn, president; Mrs. Henry A. Butler, 
first vice president; Joseph G. Butler III, second vice president and assistant 
treasurer; Mrs. Franklin B. Powers, third vice president; Mrs. Ernest A. 
Goodman, recording secretary; Ada M. Rogers, corresponding secretary; 
and James L. Wick, Jr., treasurer. 

Randall H. Anderson of Youngstown has recently presented to the society 
a harpsichord and a mahogany sideboard belonging to the Boardman family, 
four daguerreotypes, two blown vases, a Guy Mannering platter containing 
Scott’s illustrations, a vanity box, a candelabrum with crystal pendants, and 
two fine early whale-oil lamps. These items are a part of the coilection of 
Mr. Anderson’s sister, Blanch Anderson, and were given to the society as a 
memorial to her. The Boardman family were prominent in the history of 
Boardman Township. Elijah Boardman, for whom the township was named, 
was a member of the Connecticut Land Company and the owner of con- 
siderable land in the Connecticut Western Reserve. His son, Henry M. 
Boardman, settled in Boardman in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
In 1819 or 1820 he helped organize St. James Episcopal Church and served 
for some years as a lay reader both here and at Canfield. Miss Mabel 
Boardman, former secretary of the national Red Cross, was a granddaughter 
of the founder. 

Other gifts received by the society during the past year include an 1834 
map of the United States, a collection of calligraphy belonging to Prof. 
J. E. Campbell, a certificate of register issued by the land office at Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana, covering land sold to John Shehy, old deeds from Charles R. Moses, 
a history of Paradise Lutheran Church, a copy of the anniversary edition 
of the Mahoning Dispatch, and portraits of James Ward, John D. Reese, 
and Elisha Whittlesey. 

The society is collecting many relics and records of the early Mahoning 
Valley including old church records, diaries, journals, and portraits of early 
settlers. Its museum is located on the second floor of the Public Library 
of Youngstown and Mahoning County. 
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Onto ACADEMY OF History, Columbus 
William J. McNiff, President 

A symposium on “American Foreign Policy in Time of Crisis,” spon- 
sored by the Ohio Academy of History in cooperation with Kent State 
University was held on February 10. Speakers at the morning sessions were 
Alfred J. Hotz, associate professor of political science at Western Reserve 
University, and Spencer Irwin, foreign news editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. Dr. Hotz spoke on “The Struggle Between Power Politics and 
Morality,” and Mr. Irwin on “Israel in Time of Crisis.” Dr. Lowell Ragatz, 
chairman of the department of history at Ohio State University and vice 
president of the academy, addressed the luncheon sesson on “Imperialism 
Today.” Three concurrent afternoon sessions were devoted to round table 
discussions on American foreign policy as it relates to Europe, to the Far 
East, and to the United Nations. 

The annual meeting of the academy is scheduled for April 7 at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus. Dr. Carl Wittke, professor in the 
department of history and dean of the graduate school, Western Reserve 
University, will be the principal speaker. 


OTTAWA COUNTY HIsTORICAL MusEuM, Port Clinton 
May Hesselbart, Curator 

The official count of visitors to the museum for the calendar year 1950 
was 1,301. Of these, 384 were first-time callers. Ohio visitors came from 
thirty-nine localities in addition to Port Clinton and vicinity. Eighteen 
other states and one foreign country (Germany) were represented by the 
visitors. 


RADNOR HisToRIcAL Society, Radnor 
David H. Thomas, President 

Officers elected at the last annual meeting for the year were David H. 
Thomas, president; Mrs. Lloyd Jones, vice president; Mrs. Nora Rinehart, 
secretary; and Mrs. James Thomas, treasurer. 


SHELBY CouNTY HisToricat Society, Sidney 
George O. Harshburger, Secretary 

The only remaining covered bridge in Shelby County has recently been 
repaired and strengthened and is now open to traffic. The preservation of 
this bridge has long been urged by the society. 

The death of Paul A. Sherman occurred on February 4. Mr. Sherman 
was a charter member of this society, served for a number of years as 
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secretary, and was a director at the time of his death. He was well known 
as a historian of Shelby County. 


STARK CouNTY Historica Society, Canton 
Donald K. Merwin, President 

The annual dinner meeting was held January 25 at the American Legion 
Hall with 175 in attendance. The speaker was Robert Waldrop, narrator 
of “The Ohio Story” radio program, who gave an interesting talk on his 
experiences with that program. An ensemble of twenty-two voices of the 
Lincoln High School under the direction of Miss Ruth Cogan sang four 
selections. A feature of the meeting was a gift of 160 red carnations by the 
Lamborn Floral Company of Alliance for table decorations in recognition 
of the fiftieth anniversary of President McKinley’s death. 

The annual report of the society for 1950, published in January of this 
year, shows the greatest activity and largest revenues in the four and a half 
years of the society’s history. The membership remained almost stable, 
but publications, radio, cemetery, and other projects equaled or exceeded 
those of 1949. The acquisitions to the society's collections totaled 1,205 
historical items. 

The historical committee has chosen the restoration of the McKinley 
Memorial Lagoon as the major project for 1951. 


Summit CouNTy Historica Society, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 

The February meeting of the society featured a display by Mrs. Lee Allen 
Cole of rare and beautiful items from her glass and china collection. Mrs. 
Cole also narrated interesting stories of farm life in Ohio in the early days. 


UppER OHIO VALLEY HistToricaL Society, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Virginia Ebeling, President 

The annual meeting of the society was held at the Windsor Hotel in 
Wheeling on January 17. The dinner program included informal talks by 
several members of the society followed by group discussion. 


WARREN COUNTY Historica Society, Lebanon 
Harry C. Schwartz, President 

At the reorganization meeting of the society on January 8, Harry C. 
Schwartz was reelected president. Other officers renamed were Mrs, Edward 
Herrick, vice president; Otto Augspurger, treasurer; Mary R. Lincoln, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Lena Irons, historian. Trustees reeelected were Seth Furnas, 
John E. Holden, Miss Perle Riley, Frank Anderson, and Mrs. Otto Augs- 
purger. The speaker on this occasion was the Rev. J. Taylor McHendry. 
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WELLSVILLE HisToRIcAL Society, Wellsville 
Edwin V. Pugh, President 

Present officers of the society are Edwin V. Pugh, president; Edgar S. 
Davidson, vice president; Thelma Baum, secretary-treasurer; Arlene Scotton, 
publications, and Clarence Nickels, curator. : 

The society is making and preserving wire recordings of the living heads 
of pioneer families in the community. These recordings are used on some 
of the programs. 

A new committee has been created which calls members by telephone 
to notify them of the day of each meeting. This procedure has increased 
the attendance and created good will for the society. 


WESTERVILLE HIsTORICAL Society, Westerville 
E. L. Weinland, President 

The following officers were elected at the last reorganization meeting: 
president, E. L. Weinland; vice president, Mrs. E. D. Needham; secretary, 
Ila Grindell; and treasurer, H. B. Sowers. 


About Historians 


Lawrence Kramer (A. B. Antioch, 1950) is serving as instructor of 
history at Antioch College. 


Dominie de la Salandra, associate professor of history at the University 
of Dayton, is a contributor to the New Century Encyclopedia of Names, 
having written a brief article on “Balboa.” 


Dr. William E. Smith, chairman of the history department and dean 
of the graduate school of Miami University, has announced that the his- 
tory department of the university will offer an Institute of Russo-American 
Affairs in the first summer session, July 9-20, in cooperation with the state 
department. The institute will consist of conferences, lectures, and round 
table discussions, in which top authorities will take part. The sessions are 
open to teachers for two hours of graduate credit and to the public. Miss 
Irene Meister has been appointed as coordinator of the institute. 


Recent articles by members of the history department of Ohio State 
University are as follows: Robert Bremner, “Self-Government,” published 
in the American Journal of Economics and Sociology; Charles Morley, 
“Major Russian Collections in American Libraries,” in Slavonic and East 
European Review; Paul Varg, ‘Maximilian Freiherr Schele De Vere,” in 
the Swedish Pioneer Historical Quarterly; and Lowell Ragatz, ‘Facilities for 
Research in History in Washington,” in the Historian. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Ohio Newspapers . . . A Living Record. By Robert C. Wheeler. (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio History Press, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, 1950. 257p. $6.50.) 


Ohio Newspapers . . . A Living Record is a fascinating new approach 
to the history of Ohio. By facsimile reproduction of newspapers, dating 
from 1690 to 1946, we are given an intimate view of history in the making— 
“day by day impressions of common life and of the reactions of the people 
to social and political phenomena.” 

One hundred and twenty-six newspapers have been reproduced on 11 by 
17 inch pages, and are accompanied by one hundred pages of historical 
commentary. The facsimiles themselves are legible photographic repro- 
ductions of newspapers. Included as supplementary material are twenty pages 
of illustrations tracing the development of the newspaper printing press. 

The book does not attempt to tell a complete story of Ohio or of Ohio 
journalism. Its primary interest lies in presenting “some of the important 
periods and events in the history of the state.” The newspapers included 
in this collection form a continuous record, dealing with such incidents 
as General Jackson’s victory at New Orleans and the first public demon- 
stration of the electric light, as well as accounts of the ‘Underground 
Railroad” and Lincoln’s assassination. And special attention may well be 
given to the columns of advertising and want ads, for in these we come 
close to the needs and interests of the men living in Ohio’s past. 

It is instructive to the modern student of the newspaper to note that 
matters of far-reaching importance to Ohio’s economy—such as the drain- 
ing of the Black Swamp in the northwestern section of the state—were 
frequently dismissed with the slightest of comments. Historical trends which 
now seem obvious were often overlooked, while matters now long forgotten 
were elaborately discussed. In one paper, a discussion of the annexation of 
Texas rates only eleven lines, while one hundred and thirty lines were 
used to refute the belief that comets influence fruit crops and the nation’s 
health. 

We often raise the question today: What is the function of the news- 
paper? Should it entertain or inform? The newspapers here presented faced 
that same question. 

Interestingly enough America’s first newspaper Publick Occurrences (p. 
22), which appeared only once in Boston on September 25, 1690, and was 
then suppressed by an order from the British colonial governor and council, 
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notes as one of its purposes, ‘That people everywhere may better understand 
the Circumstances of Publique Affairs, both abroad and at home.” The 
publisher also notes that he will “take what pains he can to obtain a 
Faithful Relation of all such things.” 

However, in the New-England Courant, a weekly established by James 
Franklin on August 7, 1721, we read that “the main Design of this Weekly 
Paper will be to entertain the Town with the most comical and diverting 
Incidents of Humane Life, which in so large a Place as Boston, will not 
fail of a universal Exemplification.” 

The following random excerpts show the value of this volume as a 
source book for students of history: 

The St. Clairsville Gazette of July 21, 1832, hailed the Jackson Bank 
Bill Veto as ‘‘a second declaration of independence.” 

The August 2, 1814, issue of the Weekly Recorder published in Chilli- 
cothe contains a long article advocating the Lancastrian system of educa- 
tion. The editor says: “As many valuable discoveries and improvements 
have been recently made in arts and sciences, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the mode of conducting the business of education, which 
was used in the days of our fathers, and is yet pursued by many teachers, 
is susceptible of some real and considerable improvements.” 

We see what high hopes were held out for the canals—begun July 4, 
1825, at Licking Summit near Newark. By 1833 the entire length of the 
Ohio and Erie Canal, 333 miles from Cleveland to Portsmouth, including 
feeder lines, was completed—a change that profoundly shifted economic 
life in Ohio. 

The Salem Anti-Slavery Bugle, in its issue of February 26, 1847, trumpeted 
its Opposition to the Mexican War. We note that the successful flight of 
the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk got a half column of space on page 12 
of the Dayton Daily Journal. ‘Theatre Gossip” got a full column on the 
same page. Entertainment won out over information. 

Frankly, I don’t see how a school or college can teach history without 
a copy of this book handy for ready reference. The Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Society should be congratulated for making it 
available. 

EDGAR DALE 
Ohio State University 
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Owen Glen. By Ben Ames Williams. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1950. 629p. $3.50.) 


In dealing with his chosen period the writer of historical novels has two 
major alternatives. He may place actual figures of history in imaginary 
situations and permit them to resolve their problems in a manner consistent 
with their respective characteristics as understood by history. This can be a 
risky business. 

Instead the novelist may have the people created by his own imagination 
play their parts in an authentic historical environment. In writing Owen 
Glen, another of his period pieces on the American scene, Ben Ames 
Williams has followed the second and safer of these two methods. For 
this novel the setting is the mining district around Jackson, Ohio, in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. The historically important part of 
the plot is the emergence of the organized labor movement in the southern 
Ohio coal mines. 

The interest of the book for the student of history is enhanced by some 
of the devices employed to give the story its historical framework. The 
editorials and local news items of the weekly newspaper, around whose 
office much of the action revolves, and the musings of its editor on con- 
temporary problems accurately describe the interests and amusements of 
a small Ohio town before the turn of the century. Further they reveal 
something of the intellectual temper of the country at the time. The faith 
of most Americans in the inevitability of progress, their lively interest in 
politics, and the ease with which they were duped by the jingoist spirit 
of Spanish-American War days were all part of the background of Owen 
Glen’s early life. 

Contrasted with the prevailing serenity of life in Jackson in 1890 was 
the insecurity of that part of the citizenry who depended upon the inter- 
mittent work in the coal mines for a living. The slow transformation of the 
miners’ inarticulate questioning of the justice of their economic status into 
the vigor of organized union activity in the United Mine Workers 
is depicted through Owen Glen’s rise to prominence in union circles. 

Owen Glen’s father had been a miner and a devoted member of the 
Knights of Labor. He found it difficult to comprehend that the future of 
organized labor depended upon other methods than mysterious initiations 
and secret rituals. Meanwhile his son rose from local to district offices in the 
new union, and his concépt of the power of the movement grew as the 
scope of his activities widened. 

Owen Glen’s rise in the union was aided by his gift of oratory and the 
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sensitivity of Welsh ears to eloquence. Mr. Williams understood the Welsh 
heritage of the people about whom he wrote and could have described at 
greater length the blending of Welsh tradition and folklore into the 
American scene. This reviewer regretted that he did not choose to develop 
this aspect of southern Ohio culture more fully. 

Along with the theme of Owen Glen, miner, runs the parallel story 
of Owen Glen, adolescent. Although the two do not always combine into 
a convincing unity of character, the latter theme is done with tenderness and 
understanding and makes for some very pleasant reading. 

The service of the historical novel to the study of history may be variously 
regarded. Its writer may be the béte noire of the professional historian, or he 
may be the interpreter of history to the people. The kinder of these judg- 
ments applies more accurately to Ben Ames Williams in Owen Glen. 

WiLtiaM L. Fisk, JR. 
Muskingum College 


Simon Cameron’s Adventure in Iron, 1837-1846. By James B. McNair. 
(Published by the Author, 1949. xi+160p. $3.85.) 


Simon Cameron had a remarkable political career. As a young man he 
was a Democrat; but after numerous political somersaults he finally landed 
in the ranks of the Republican party, where he became a figure of national 
importance. He was closely associated with four presidents, Jackson, Polk, 
Buchanan, and Lincoln. All of them made uncomplimentary statements 
concerning his character. Jackson described him as a man “not to be 
trusted by anyone in any way’; Polk characterized him as a “tricky man” 
in whom no reliance could be placed; Buchanan referred to him as “a 
scamp,” “‘an unprincipled rascal” and as always a “disorganizer” when his 
“personal interest came into conflict with the success of the party”; and 
it is well known that Lincoln reluctantly appointed Cameron to a cabinet 
office and as quickly as possible got rid of him. Yet in both the Democratic 
party and later in the Republican party, Cameron showed his consummate 
skill as a shrewd politician. For nearly half a century Cameron dominated 
the smooth rolling Republican machine in Pennsylvania; and upon his 
retirement from politics he was able to transmit this despotic power to his 
son and co-worker, James D. 

Cameron was as successful as a businessman as he was as a politician. 
He was a self-made man who died a millionaire. He began his business 
career as an apprentice in the printing trade. He edited and owned a 
number of small influential political newspapers in Pennsylvania. But he 
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soon saw the money-making possibilities of building canals and railroads. 
He became a contractor for the construction of ‘sections of the Pennsylvania 
canal and for a canal linking the Mississippi River with Lake Pontchartrain. 
He helped to build a network of railroads in Pennsylvania with himself 
as cashier; and he successfully engaged in insurance, the iron business, and 
other business enterprises. 

The present work is an account of Simon Cameron's interest in the iron 
business between the years 1837 and 1846. It describes “the formation and 
dissolution of the partnership of Simon Cameron, S. F. Headley, Samuel 
Humes, and Thomas McNair’ for the manufacture and sale of iron. The 
study is based on the letters written or signed by Simon Cameron which 
have been in the possession of the McNair family but are now in the 
H. E. Huntington Library in California. 

The account gives a good description of the manufacture and marketing 
of iron products in the eighteen thirties and forties, the financial vicissitudes 
of some iron firms during the panic of 1837 and the inherent weaknesses 
of the partnership form of business. The author shows how the firm became 
bankrupt through its inability to obtain credit and Simon Cameron’s ruthless 
sacrifice of his partner Thomas McNair when the business was hard pressed. 
The author has cleared up a number of minor disputed points in Cameron's 
career and has given a clearer picture of Cameron’s iron business and his 
business ethics. The work is marred, however, by its poor. organization, 
lengthy quotations, and frequent digressions from the main theme. 

REGINALD C. MCGRANE 
University of Cincinnati 


The Laws of Illinois Territory, 1809-1818. Edited, with an introduction, 
by Francis S. Philbrick. (Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, 
XXV; Law Series, V. Springfield, Illinois State Historical Library, 1950. 
cccclxxvii+386p. $2.50.) 


The title of this volume does not describe its contents. The laws of 
Illinois Territory (pp. 1-363) and an introduction to them (pp. xvii-liv) 
come to less space and bear only a small fraction of the footnotes attached 
to an exhaustive treatise on national power over the territories from the 
era of the Revolution to about 1809. Professor Philbrick’s theme is the 
illiberal quality of the Ordinance of 1787, which historians, as he shows, 
have insufficiently recognized. ‘The Ordinance,” he contends, “was a 
successful attempt to gain for reactionaries the control over federal terri- 
tories which liberals had wrested from them in their own states” (p. ccclvii). 
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He demonstrates this in detail, tracing the origins of the ordinance in over 
two hundred pages (pp. clxxix-ccclxxxvi) and all of 549 footnotes, some 
of them prodigiously long. Much more of the Introduction relates to the 
Northwest Territory than to Illinois. 

The exposition is impressive; Philbrick’s case is a good one, and his- 
torians should hearken to it for the light it sheds both on the West and 
on the East. It is unfortunate that his book and Merrill Jensen’s The New 
Nation (New York, 1950) appeared so close together that neither could 
include comments on the other. But if anything remains to be done with 
the ordinance, probably it is to explore why, over the last century or so, it 
came to fly false colors. Possibly historians, falling into the common occu- 
pational hazard of being unhistorical, have attended too much to results, 
to the development of government in the later territories, which had more 
freedom than the Old Northwest had under governor and judges; possibly 
they have been swayed by nineteenth century hostility to Chief Justice Taney, 
who made it necessary for northerners to identify the cause of liberty with 
the cause of national municipal authority in the territories. Philbrick denies, 
however, even that results were benign: “The tradition of actual tutelary 
training is a mere myth” (pp. ccclv-ccclvi). This point seems debatable, 
while correct in the main. Although recent changes in the American colonial 
system, as in Puerto Rico especially, may make Jefferson’s Ordinance of 
1784 seem less unworkable than historians have been accustomed to call it, 
still Jefferson himself imagined that he drew the people of Mississippi 
and Louisiana into democratic ways through processes considerably short 
of democratic; and in later years the link of the territorial system continued 
to seem to facilitate the processes of political acculturation in the West 
(for a recent view, see Dorothy O. Johansen in Pacific Historical Review, 
XVIII [1949}, 485-499). Yet it was that in large part because the Ameri- 
can people had the political vitality to modify and still more to evade and 
ignore the basic plan for territorial government. 

As for the laws of Illinois Territory, their editor says that few ‘are 
individually of any particular interest” (p. xvii); his introduction to them 
concerns chiefly the nature of the judical system (pp. xxi-liv), and does not 
include supplementary material such as the lists in his edition of The Laws 
of Indiana Territory (Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, 
XXI). Clarence Carter in his two volumes on Illinois Territory went into 
material of more general historical interest, and at the same time excluded 
territorial legislation, already partly covered in Philbrick’s edition of Pope’s 
Digest, 1815 (Collections, XXVIII, XXX); Edmund J. James half a cen- 
tury:ago edited the executive register and the legislative journals of 1812. 
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The present edition of the laws is drawn chiefly from printed editions, 
most rare, some twentieth century reprints. If Professor William S. Jenkins’ 
project of assembling microfilm copies of territorial laws is ever completed, 
perhaps such editions will be less necessary (however convenient) for 
other territories. 

The work seems remarkably free from error. One would have profited 
by a fuller index: it would be helpful, for instance, to have listings of all 
historians whose works are discussed, instead of only some of them. The 
style occasionally demands simplification (for example, “Such a separation 
could not, by him, be logically made” [p. cxvi}), but on the whole the 
editor presents an impressive body of research effectively and even with a 
good deal of spirit. It is to be hoped that the title will not limit its 
circulation. 

Ear S. POMEROY 
University of Oregon 


The Republicans and Federalists in Pennsylvania, 1790-1801: A Study 
in National Stimulus and Local Response. By Harry M. Tinkcom. (Hartis- 
burg, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1950. viii+354p., 
bibliography and index. $1.75.) 


This is the second of several projected volumes delineating the political 
history of Pennsylvania since 1776. It follows that of Robert L. Brinhouse, 
The Counter-Revolution in Pennsylvania, 1776-1790 (1942). 

Professor Tinkcom’s book begins with the adoption of the constitution 
of 1790, a frame of government directly modeled on the federal consti- 
tution and calculated to protect the interests of the upper class. It replaced 
the radical and cumbersome constitution of 1776, which had proved so un- 
satisfactory. Thomas Mifflin, a moderate, was the first governor under the 
new constitution and held office for three terms (to 1799). 

The location of the federal capital in Philadelphia in 1790 gave prestige 
to local Federalists and they and their opponents alike hoped that after 
ten years it might remain there. 

From 1790 to 1796 no true party fission was clearly discernible. Most 
Pennsylvanians were unionists, and erstwhile antifederalists asked only that 
a bill of rights be added to the constitution to guard individual liberty. 
But many opposed Hamilton’s schemes, feared the aristocratic designs of 
the Federalists, and distrusted the utilization by them of the great power 
established in the new federal instrument. Opposition to Jay’s Treaty, to 
the whiskey tax, to Washington’s treatment of Genet, and to the adminis- 
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tration’s rapprochement with Britain, led to the formation of Democratic 
Societies. Thus in a state which was relatively united internally there 
eventually ensued a division over national affairs. 

By 1796 and the election of Adams, party divisions were discernible. 
By 1800 Republican victory was in sight, and the Federalists completed 
their discomfiture by obstructionist measures in the legislature and congress 
of that year. Thus by 1801 Republican victory was complete. 

Federal policy (the stimulus) rather than state was responsible for this 
evolution. The ruthless suppression of the Whiskey Rebels, the ratification 
of Jay’s Treaty, interference in the Presque Isle land development, adminis- 
trative Francophobia and the enactment of a direct tax to finance a war 
against an ally, the Alien and Sedition acts, all weakened the Federalist 
cause and strengthened the democrats (local response). The administra- 
tions of Washington and Adams were the recession of the counterreform 
which had inevitably followed the hightide of revolution. But, and this is 
important, the conservatives had given the ship of state a mighty anchor 
in 1787 and a decade of firm and orderly government. Only the extreme 
measures of the Adams administration were sufficient to make definitive, 
Pennsylvania's adherence to the party of Jefferson. 

This reviewer's chief criticisms of Tinkcom’s book are that it is needlessly 
attenuated, that it is dull when its subject matter is so dramatic, and that 
there is too little attention given to motivation and cause and effect. For 
instance a casual reader would have extreme difficulty in discovering the 
causes and necessity for the coercion of the whiskey makers, or why an 
army campaign was needed to clarify a simple legal procedure in the collec- 
tion of an insignificant excise. Moreover, there is no evaluation of local 
response to funding, assumption, the establishment of the United States 
Bank, and no explanation of how the Democratic Societies in ten years 
forged a Republican state out of a Federalist one. Finally no clear-cut 
appreciation of public sentiment in this frontier state on any issue is gained 
by the reader; for instance Fries’s revolt is covered in a paragraph, with 
no elaboration of its causes or consequences. It would seem that another 
revision by the author, including considerable reorganization and excision, 
would have made it a more useful and worthy account of this vital period 
in Pennsylvania history. 

ALFRED B, SEARS 
University of Oklahoma 
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Confederate Leaders in the New South. By William B. Hesseltine. (Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1950. 147p. $2.50.) 


In this series of lectures delivered at Louisiana State University, Pro- 
fessor Hesseltine draws his materials from studies of the postwar careers of 
585 leaders prominent in the civil and military life of the Confederacy. 
A central theme of the lectures is the variation in thought and counsel on 
the part of these leaders, variation which is as truly evident in the prewar 
and war years as it is after 1865. 

The first phase of the monograph deals with the confused state of mind 
in the South after Appomattox. Out of this confusion, according to the 
author, there evolved two schools of thought symbolized by Jefferson Davis 
and Robert E. Lee, respectively. The one championed the Old South, the 
other accepted in good spirit the arbitrament of war and looked to the 
future. There were differences of attitude in these two men, but in the 
reviewer's opinion they are exaggerated. The statements that ‘‘men divided 
along the lines of Davis and Lee in religion, in education, in politics, and 
in economics” (p. 41), and that Lee went as far as “full acceptance of the 
new social order” (p. 57) illustrate the tendency toward extremes of inter- 
pretation. 

The second section of the book has the title ‘“Clashing Counselors in 
Church and School.” Many of the leaders of the Old South became or re- 
mained ministers and educators in the new era. Here one finds men of 
such varied outlook as Ellison Capers, brigadier general who became an 
Episcopal minister and manifested deep interest in the colored race; Robert 
L. Dabney, a Presbyterian who vigorously defended the Old South and 
denounced all efforts to unite the sectional branches of his church; the 
Catholic leader Patrick K. Lynch, who, despite his active Confederate sym- 
pathies during the war, went North during reconstruction preaching con- 
ciliation and seeking money to rebuild convents and churches destroyed by 
Sherman’s army; and J. L. M. Curry, who never regarded the South as in 
error in the past but cooperated with northern educators in rebuilding the 
educational system of the defeated section. 

The third section of the monograph emphasizes the advent of the old 
leaders into business enterprises—their connection with railroad and en- 
gineering ventures and with manufacturing establishments. Politics is not 
neglected, but is considered largely in relation to economic life. The many 
lawyers in the new South usually fit nicely into the developing scheme of 
politico-economic relationships. Some southerners showed no inclination 
to collaborate in any political way with northerners; others became avowedly 
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Republicans; but “‘the great majority of Confederate leaders who went into 
business or into politics bent an expedient knee to circumstance and sought 
a formula for a compromise which would accommodate the practices of the 
victorious North to the mores of the Old South” (p. 115). That com- 
promise consisted in permitting the conquered section to handle its racial 
problem, in return for which southerners would use northern capital for 
the advantage of both sections and would follow in politics a conservative 
course that safeguarded these propertied interests. These sectional tendencies 
were evident in many economic categories, but, though the author does not 
say so, were absent for approximately two decades after 1865 in respect to 
cotton manufacturing in the South. The traditional cotton cycle—southern 
raw product to northern factories—did not die easily. 

Though they do not fit as appropriately into the author’s picture as many 
of the leaders considered, one wonders why there is no mention of Robert 
M. T. Hunter and only several brief allusions to Wade Hampton. This 
monograph, necessarily limited in scope, is a stimulating earnest in regard 


to many avenues of further study. - — 
ENRY H. Simms 


Ohio State University 


History of the Girtys. By Consul W. Butterfield. (Columbus, Ohio, Long's 
College Book Company, 1950. xiv+426p., notes, appendices, index, and 
errata. $7.50.) 


“Girty” was a name to conjure up fear, terror, and a healthy respect 
throughout the frontier regions of the Old Northwest and Upper Ohio 
River country in the latter quarter of the eighteenth century. Simon, the 
most noted of the renegade whites of that period, became almost a mythical 
character. He was credited with the most diabolical schemes, methods of 
torture, and trickery in the sabotage of America’s efforts to consolidate its 
claims to the Old Northwest after the Revolution. And the deeds of his 
brothers were often confused with his in the reports and rumors on the 
frontier. 

Although Butterfield’s subtitle explains that this volume is ‘‘a Concise 
Account of the Girty Brothers—Thomas, Simon, James and George, and 
of Their Half-Brother, John Turner,” it is primarily an account of Simon 
and his times. Born on the Pennsylvana frontier, living in Indian captivity 
as a lad, serving as a scout in Dunmore’s War, acting as a guide for traders 
into the Indian country, and possessing an envious facility in several Indian 
tongues, all made him well equipped for the path he chose to follow across 
the pages of frontier history. 
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On March 28, 1778, a group of men including Simon Girty, Alexander 
McKee, and Matthew Elliott, all of whom were men of influence and of 
wide experience in Indian affairs, deserted from Fort Pitt to the British. 
Reporting to Lieutenant Governor Henry Hamilton at Detroit, they all 
-became important and influential agents of the British in their efforts to 
maintain control of the Old Northwest. 

Inasmuch as Girty’s story is well known to students of frontier history 
it need not be recounted here. The facts are ably presented by Butterfield 
in this volume. It is rather more pertinent to note briefly his method. The 
History of the Girtys is a prodigious culling of the truth from the vast 
amount of fiction, legend, and half-truth that abounds. Much of this 
debunking is relegated to footnotes and dismissed with remarkable ease by 
the author. “But this is clearly erroneous” (note, p. 2), “these, however, are 
fictitious” (p. 116), and “Roosevelt makes the glaringly erroneous statement” 
(note, p. 129) are examples of similar assertions appearing by the score. 
‘It is to be regretted, however, that this is so summarily and emphatically 
accomplished without further statement of proof or citation. Theodore 
Roosevelt's The Winning of the West comes in for a full measure of 
criticism, and indeed is given special attention in one of the appendices. 

Butterfield’s volume has stood the test of over three score years and 
remains the best and most complete volume on its subject. It is here re- 
published by Long’s College Book Company as one of a series of “Basic 
Western Classics.” At a fraction of the cost of the History of the Girtys as a 
rare book, a real service is rendered by this limited reprint edition. 

DwicuT L. SMITH 
Ohio State University 


Prelude to the Future: The First Hundred Years of Hiram College, 
1850-1950. By Mary Bosworth Treudley. (New York, Association Press, 
1950. 288p., illustrations, and index.) 


The Western Reserve Eclectic Institute was established in Hiram 
Township, Portage County, Ohio, in 1850 by members of the Disciples 
of Christ Church, under the leadership of A. L. Soule, Zebulon Rudolph, 
and William Hayden. A. S. Hayden, the first principal, was succeeded in 
1858 by Hiram’s most famous son, James Abram Garfield, whose influence 
determined to a large extent the direction the institution was to take. In 
1867 the name was changed to Hiram College and steps initiated to bring 
the school up to college grade. 

The record of this school parallels in many ways the history of many 
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of the small denominational colleges in the state. Its humble beginnings in 
a pioneer community, the long financial struggle to keep the institution ‘in 
operation, the devoted self-sacrifice of its faculty, the passion for learning 
of many of its early students, and the gradual broadening of curricula to 
meet the changing demands of education are rather generally typical. 

In other respects Hiram’s history is distinctive. Although established 
and supported by the Disciples, the school has never been narrowly sectarian. 
Most of the successful teachers and administrators in the early period were 
indigenous to the Western Reserve, many were themselves former students 
of the Eclectic Institute. In more recent times Hiram’s contribution to 
educational method is the study plan in which the student concentrates 
upon a single subject at a time, completing the course in a single 
term. This method was especially effective for the accelerated training 
program during World War II. 

The author of this centennial history of Hiram College has, to use 
her own words, a “birthright claim” to the Hiram fellowship. It is per- 
haps for this reason that she writes so understandingly of the philosophy 
of education of the small college and treats the persons who have played 
its major roles with keen insight and judgment tempered with justice. 
Among these are Almeda A. Booth, Burke A. Hinsdale, Ely V. Zollars, 
Miner Lee Bates, and Paul H. Fall. Dr. Treudley’s style is clear, with many 
an apt phrase, and her story moves rapidly without superabundant detail. 

The book is well printed and attractively bound. Several of the illus- 
trations, however, were apparently made from poor photographs, which 
detracts somewhat from the physical appearance of the book. Only one typo- 
graphical error was noted; on page 80, the final s was omitted from 
the name of William Dean Howells. It is correctly printed in the index, 
however. 

As Earl James McGrath states in the Foreword, it is customary for 
colleges to publish a centennial history. It is a practice to be much com- 
mended, for each is related to the development of the state and nation. 
Because of Hiram’s connection with the Mormon movement, its association 
with James A. Garfield, and its parallel with the history of the Western 
Reserve, Dr. Treudley’s book should appeal to the general reader as well as 
to the religious and educational historian and the more limited constituency 
of the college itself. 

S. WINIFRED SMITH 
Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society 
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The Stark County Story. By Edward Thornton Heald. Vol. II, The 
McKinley Era of Stark’ County, 1875-1901. (Canton, Ohio, Stark County | 
Historical Society, 1950. xvit+-706p., maps and illustrations. $10.00.) 


Few counties are so fortunate in their historians as Stark County is in. 
Edward T. Heald. For in this second volume of his county’s story Mr. | 
Heald has again shown how local history can be told entertainingly yet 
accurately. 

Mr. Heald’s story of this prosperous Ohio region during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century—the McKinley Era—was originally presented’ 
in the form of seventy-seven radio scripts broadcast over Canton’s WTBC 
during 1949 and 1950. A few people may be disturbed by the lack of unity’ 
resulting from history told by short stories, but the present writer did not 
find this unduly distracting. In any literary form it is difficult to weave! 
together the numerous facets of human activity on the local level after 
the frontier stage. Certain of the scripts have been amplified before in- 
clusion in this volume. Many listeners of the radio broadcasts will want to: 
read these graphic and instructive chapters in their county’s past. 

But non-Stark County residents will find this volume of particular in-| 
terest not only for the brief, straightforward account of McKinley (drawn: 
from the readily available sources) but also for the wealth of social history. | 
Typical scripts portray the careers of prominent politicians and industrialists, 
the development of business, industry, and finance, and the rise of schools’ 
and churches. Outstanding, however, are the scripts dealing with the social/ 
and cultural backgrounds: the Canton singing societies, Thayer's military’ 
band, the temperance crusaders, market day in Canton, and Canton and 
Alliance in the gay 90's, and so forth. In these scripts there are invaluable 
bits of source material, for Mr. Heald has searched his county for those’ 
elderly citizens who recall the 80’s and the 90’s and can add personal im-} 
pressions to the printed sources. j 

One important story is omitted—that of the working and living con-) 
ditions of the laboring man. Certainly the depressing slums, the wretched 
wages and miserable working facilities present in all sections of industrial 
America of this period must have existed in Canton and Alliance. For a 
well-rounded history these facts should have been given. Two minor points’ 
of criticism center around the unique and cumbersome footnote system 
of the author and the old-fashioned format and binding of the volume. 

Lr. EvERETT WALTERS, USNR’ 
Naval Training Station, 
Newport, R.I. 








